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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES: 


¢ 


AMERICAN A 
Elwood Street, Setretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 
information, and advises on establishment and development of community 
councils, councils of social agencies, and financial and social federations, 


Hxchanges material and information among its members. Trains execu- 


tives for community organization, 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
saries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
drews, sec’y.; 131 HE. 28rd St., New York. For public employment offices; 
industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
ITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
ing Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
organizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 


Pres., C. J. Galpin, Ex. Sec., B. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C,, Field 
Secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes the 
human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
acc’y., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 
terment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 


-lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 


‘penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
‘the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency and 
erime, Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country available 


free of charge: through central office. Annual proceedings published. 
Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921. Membership, includ- 
Ing proceedings, $5. C. B. Adams, pres.; oO. F. Lewis, Gen. Secy., 135 BE. 
165 St, N. ¥. CG 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—Wm. D. 
Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year, Membership (entitles to 
Review and other publications), $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 


Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- . 


edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
lications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th St, 
New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- 
tution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Memberships include quarterly maga- 
zine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


OHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. Dr. L. Hmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 


- To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 


the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and 


distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health | 


literature for children; to advise in organization of local child health 


' programme, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New York. 
Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities employ 
their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and- good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
work, in planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 
desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the community itself, through the 
community committee representative of community interests, determines 
policies and assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, 


pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


“Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 


A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
ventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA— 
Constituted by 31 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y.; 105 HE. 22nd St., New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
; exec, sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss Inez 
Cavert, ass’t. research ‘sec'y. 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. 
Atkinson, sec’y. 
Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, 
exec. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 
Commission on Relations with France and Belgium, uniting American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
forces of France and Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


oa NN INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; 
ooacgers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains Indian 


and Negro youth, Neither a State nor a Government school, Free illus- 
trated literature.* \ 
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CIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIO! 


‘Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Intern 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


. chairmen: 


< 


"ae : = “ 


Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosenso’ 
tem of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization pro 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Job: 
bert Faries, dir., 101 EB. 28rd St., New York, Maintains free i 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs ; 
Pliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives | 
on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coop 
with other social agencies in plans to put the disabled man “ 
the payroll.” , 
: i ‘ \ 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Ha 

J —_. rry W. Laidl 3 

tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an int 
anipt sa ee en eee rates college men and women. Annual me 
, $5, an ; includes monthly, ‘ 7 8 

rates for students. ; datas o> Bes ie i. 


a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT a 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, skieees we 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the 
eens of jouecnees citizenship. Furnishes information d 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, ’ 

en ae cee: 58) 000, with 314 branches, 


‘ 
SEAN ere elite OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE: 
art, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V. 8 
Eg avy ee Mid roe Composed of not SOM ene ee eee + 
protect and assist travel i 
Bay alas a = ers, especially women and girls.) jj 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, | 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student 

town and country centers; physical and social education: camps-- 
es dang registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafete 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; secre training se 
foreign and overseas work. ¢ * = e 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lo snc 
. 22d St., New York, 35 State branches. Industrial and. wevicane 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; 


quency; health; recreation children’s codes, Publis bn 
American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhibits. wi: i: gs 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INO.—C 3 
gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates ae publiciol 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting 
health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with educa 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in commur 
or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 


R MENTAL HYGIENE— 

B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. ‘Salmon, ‘med. dir. : pyre 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr, V. V. Anderson; Cli 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphiets on m 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, 
anebrtety, See ata neuroses and re-education, psychiatric s 

e, backward c ren, surveys, ~~ 
Pe oe ee 4 ys, state societies, Mental Hyg 2 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENT! 1 

Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Goose a See ‘eld | € 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. Obj 
To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 


ture of movement—samples free, quantiti rt 
State Committee. i ost oe Se 


joa 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert we 
‘sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad noes oe r 
study and concerted action in-city, state and nation, for me 5 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. y 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL Wi —. ’ 
New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315 er, ee 
General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort 
erease efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings annual 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc, Information bureau, 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. 


Burns, 


Ch 


Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs, Martha P, Falconer. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. i 

ublic Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasle: Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York y 


Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, | 
cago. ‘ is 


’ 


- The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, Ne mS: 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New Tia 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. — 4 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbott, C 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Ham: gen. 
130 E. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation Gan edues tic 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward c P 
self-support, Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH . . 
Ella Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave. New "4 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to de 
Sant oress neta Nae oe to maintain a central bureau of info 
organ e “ Public Health Nurse,” 1 te 
bership. Dues $2.00 and upward, ee ing =< 
~ ' y 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE— Sha: 0} 
mer., 130 BH. 22d St., New York. A cooperative awildt ei 

organized to supply social organizations with trained personnel ie 
and to work constructively through members for professional s' 


. 
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DIRECTORY 


L TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. Charlies 

leld, M. D., Managing Director. Information about organization, 

institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuberculosis 

Headquarters for the Modern Health Crusade, publishers 

A ia Life,”’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis’ and 
etin.”” y 4 ; 


y 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE.—For social service among Negroes. L. 
igsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 H. 
. New York. WBstablishes cooperative committees of white and 
people to work out community problems. Trains Negro social 


NAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION ‘LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 64 W,. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
“government in the work shop through organization and also for the 

ment of protective legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
and Labor.’’ i ; Ae ; 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. 
aucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- 
od and community center activities and administration. Special at- 
m given to municipal recreation problems. 


‘RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For 

dy of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 

Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 

cs Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
ogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


‘ SAGE FOUNDATION—for the Improvement of Living Condi- 
-John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22a St., New York. Departments: 
ity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, Statistics, Recreation, 
ledial Loans, Surveys and xhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, 
thern Highland Division. ‘‘ The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- 
n offer to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request.” 


T BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard 8S. 
sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for information 
ort ballot, city manager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


f[EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
\mishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus- 
2 Idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. _ ioe 
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Let Us Remind You 


; HENEVER 
YOU need the 
services of a bank in 
Western © Michigan, 
all the facilities of 


RUCVURPleTE Tg) 
<a 21), 
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ATIO 


your disposal for im- 
a, mediate use. Estab- 
shed in 1853, on the = QY 
same corner where it ~ 
stands today, it has. 
become a landmark in > its 

the civic, business and industrial life of this 
section and as such is conveniently located for 
all who have business transactions in or through 
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Grand Rapids. 
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_ OUR DEPARTMENTS 


Bond Department, ‘Foreign Department, Safety 
Deposit, Collection, Commercial and Savings 
partments. = , 
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© The GIST of IT 


SE sn land dreamers, administrators with a vision, 
a university that has decided that education is the slow, sure 
leaven that lifts stumps of trees and the soul of the settler—these 
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are the factors that make Marion Clinch Calkins’ dramatic © 


story of warring on the stump in the cutover country of Wis- 
consin, full of constructive suggestion. (page 301). A second 
story on the community life of these ‘new pioneers ” will follow 
in an early issue. 


HENRY J. CADBURY, who writes of “the ministry of . 


- reconciliation” now being carried on by the American Friends 


Service Committee in Germany as agent of the American Relief. 
Administration, is professor of literature at Harvard University 
(page 309). 


EXCEPT for 50,000 francs given by the American Red Cross 
for an orphanage, all the work of reconstruction on the Italian 
front has been paid for by the Italian Government. Little 
foreign aid of any kind has been given. Yet 5,000 square miles 
of land have been cleared, 12,000 private dwellings repaired, 500 
public buildings and 5,000 barracks put up to house returned 
refugees. Mildred Chadsey and Broucher Jones of the Italian 
Commission of the American Red Cross went through this region 


‘in the fall of 1919 and again last spring. Miss Chadsey’s story 


tells of the rebuilding as they saw it (page 305). 


PLYMOUTH, old and new, its people and temper, is what 
Ethel Hobart has intimately told of in Plymouth of Today. Miss 
Hobart, herself of Pilgrim stock and since birth a resident of 


that quaint old New England town, knows well of what she 
writes, She has seen the strength of the Puritans and their 


weaknesses and has sounded a challenge to the present generation _ 


as she herself sees it in the Tercentenary Celebration (page 313). 


THE second of Paul L, Benjamin’s series on the Social Poets 
—Robert Frost, the Poet of Neighborliness (page 318) follows 
Bola pias a Poet of the Commonplace in the Survey for 
October 2. 


ALICE M. JORDAN, who writes of “juveniles” and Soka 
theories (page 316), is supervisor of work with children in the 
Boston Public Library. ; 


WINKEN, Blinken and Nod, the cover page of this issue, is a _ 
photograph of the statue by Mabel Landrum Torrey, in the pub- 


lic park of Denver. 


ceee 


gation. 


LINCOLN on | 
WORLD EMANCIPATOR 


John Drinkwater 


An illuminating study of Lincoln as 
the supreme embodiment of the best 
qualities and ideals of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, by the author of the successful 
play, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ $1.50. 


Ave DAME. ‘SCHOOL oF 4 
vee EXPERIENCE ee 
Samuel McChord Crothers “ 


There is no more delightful or alates 1 
/ure-giving gift than a book by Dr. 
Crothers. This new volume contains 
some of his most characteristic mingling 
of wit, wisdom and whimsicality. $2.00. — 


The Autobiography of | 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


F ‘To the great trio of American autabion aieay Benjamin Franklin’ s, Booker Wiehe 
ington’s and Henry Adams’, must. now be added a fourth—the story of. Andrew Carnegie’ 8 


marvelous career’’.—Boston Transcript. 


VENIZELOS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Mr. Gibbons was in close touch with the 


’ Greek Premier during the Peace Conference, 


_and his study of his character and career is 
as authoritative as it is illuminating and 
readable. $3.50. 


_ THE PSYCHOLOGY OF | 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


ie G. T. W. Patrick 


“To read Prof. Patrick’s book is to gain a 
more intelligent view of contemporary civili- 
It is a pleasure to find a book on this 
_ subject which neither depresses nor unduly 
encourages, is informative not dogmatic.”’— 


| New York Post. $2.00. 


‘ oy 1660 to 1775. 
i iy Prize Essay in Ecorordion: 


It would be hard to find a better gift for young or 
old than this absorbing, inspiring and most readable book. 


Illustrated, $5.00. 


PROBLEMS OF TODAY 
Moorfield Storey 


-**No reader who enjoys a book on publion 


questions, the product of a keenly analytic 
- mind, and a brilliantly facil pen, will be dis 

C appointed in Mr. Storey’ s work. ”?Bosto 
4 (ey eniliae 


$1.50. 


‘THE POSITION OF THE 


‘LABORER IN A SYSTEM OF 


NATION ALISM. 


Edgar SS: Fictnias 


_ A study of the labor problems in Englan 


Hart, Schaffner an 
$2.00. 


CAREERS FC OR WOMEN | 


' Edited by Cebierine Filene 


Here is a complete and authoritative guide to the vocations open for women, writen: bi 
_ women who are sucessfully doing the work they describe.’ Each article deals with a particular 
- occupation, telling frankly and concisely its advantages and disadvantages, the salaries that © 
-may be expected, the opportunities for advancement, the necessary qualifications, and t 
best preparation, giving all the information requisite for the wise choice of a ‘congenial voca 
tion. These articles were written expressly hi Bete boehs and have not appeared elsewher 
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a 
men’s enemies in 
a new country 
m ‘where once was 
tat timber, is the most 
I Weather and — 
;eit, taxes and depression 
|. poor fighters beside the 


imp. Miles of stumps, 
ee of stumps, car win- 
full of stumps, 


be stumps, fire-blackened 
l ips, rotting stumps — 
ise are the mercenaries of 
' older, more glorious. army 

| trees, whose runt poster-_ 
springs up between them, 

ihort new forest called the. 
ash, This is the -cutover 

intry everywhere. 
The history of the: cutover | 
juntry in Wisconsin is a 

‘im one. Uncleared- coun-' 
is: such a vigorous resistance to man’s home-mak- 
B endeavors that it frequently defeats many generations. 
country’s earliest explorers _ lived several centuries 
. where even now are new settlements. 
as made have’ staying power in them, the men it has de- 
royed a are innumerable. A turnover of three settlers in one 
raring is not rare. You can see them now, in Wisconsin, 
h “every back country road, the little tar-paper shacks, the 


ak 


, in which the defeated ee a few hundred yards and 


cre story of Wisconsin 
Neke combination of bad 


The men. 


of fraudulent sales, but through the sale to a settler of a tract — 


m cabins, nailed up and deserted, evidence of a lost 


) companies. Or perhaps the settler was allowed optimistically 
9) tO. put up large buildings which increased his taxes, lowered 


The Cutover Country 
ne By Marion Clinch Calkins 


Pulled by sees hitch, this white pine will be cracked for handling! by a charge of dynamite 


upon one farm the coming and going of seven men. Lum-— 
ber companies bought large areas, logged them, sold their 
tracts to land dealers (sometimes the middle-man is elim. 
inated ) who sold them with “a handsome profit at any price” 
to settlers. Sometimes the greatest evils did. not come out 


of good land much too large for him to handle. The ignorant 
dealer and the ignorant buyer went on the assumption that 
if forty acres was good, 120 acres was three times better. 
With his entire savings in land, no working capital, a family 
of healthy appetites, a perennial crop of taxes, and taxes only, 
the settler forfeited his contract. The land went back for — 
resale at a higher price as being partially improved to a com-— 
pany who had been thus graciously relieved of a term of 
taxes. The settler boarded up his shanty and went out, 
Ishmael-like, God knows where. Or if he held the land in- 

deed, he let it go for taxes to a government which ingenu- 
ously sold it for a dollar an acre to the same or similar land _ 


i 308 


his working capital and worked 
his ruination. 

‘This is somewhat the chronol- 
ogy of episodes of the stern chap- 
tet, whose relieving final para- 
graph is of gradual achievement, 
slow recedence of the brush, and 
_ many men living happily and pros- 

- perously upon. land literally jerked 
from the teeth of malignant forces. 

This much has been true of . 
other cutover states. It is only 
“since the year 1916 that Wiscon- 
sin has made a successful, practi- 
cal effort toward quantitative 
land-clearing. In dealing with 
this state enterprise it must be re- 
-’membered that it is backed to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars by the private financial 
interests of the state; not specific 
industries, but general organi- 
gations, bankers, manufacturers 
and merchants. As exceptions there have been notable an- 
 tagonists among the landholders, either dealers or lumbermen, 
and men of the southern constituency who knew nothing of 
the hardships of wresting new land from ancient forces. Both 
of these factions have been educated into friendliness. The 

people of southern Wisconsin have learned now that besides 
_ living i in another kind of country from the northerners, they 
are living in a different era, They ride north. ‘They leave 
more than the rolling prairies, the hot summers, the sea of 
fields with fat red barns sailing upon them, with fat red silos 
for masts. They leave the twentieth century of agricultural 
development, and come upon a different period of rural his- 
tory. The tang of the pine country, and the summer charms 
of long meandering lakes may have been instrumental in 
teaching them that the problem of bringing the nine or ten 
million acres of good unimproved land of Wisconsin into 
use as quickly as possible is one common to all the citizens of 
the state. So far, of the 17,000,000 acres of land in the 
northern twenty-five counties of Wisconsin, only 2,000,000 
isin. crop. 
ber of various kinds. The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that at the normal rate of old-fash- 
joned pioneering, Eira all the concomitant failures, it would 


! of history. 


-consin in the department of agricultural engineering. — 
and his brother had pondered much over the question of 
development and had concluded that it was primarily on 


Between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 acres is in tim- effort to clean the count 


PILED BY A HOME-MADE PILER 


In many cases the “ piler” 
munity afar 


is @ 


Palins 


ea 


take 150 years to bring this land to its highest agricult 
development. ia 

But Wisconsin plans to fall completely short of ‘such 
prophesy. It has begun a new kind of pioneering. 
state itself is warring on the stump, and it will be only 
few years before the miles between the up-to-date towns @ 
the cutover and the surrounding country will measure period 


In 1915 a young man named Carl Living came fron 
the state of Washington to work for the University of Wis 


engineering. Men and women in the cutover country wi 1 
tearing out their hearts with their ‘stumps. The state, wit 
no paucity of resources, with money in its coffers, and bra 
in its laboratories, was letting lone men fail of depress 
and discouragement before the enormous task of clea: 
Wisconsin. Up to that time there had been no conce: 
of the bones of the forest 
almost as if they were living skeletons, had See of be 


L dynamite that 
lifts the stump 


pe ectator of the fight. “Phe agricultural extension on spent 


money on soy bean projections and what-not. 


struct the state how to pull the rotting stumps out of 

illions of acres of soil, in its present state untillable. To 
i colleagues Mr. Livingston was an impractical idealist. . 
Dean Russell, of the College of Agriculture, he was the 
ble hope of the uncleared country. - However, his, the- — 
were untested and unproved, and a budget. could not 
ude an appropriation to carry a theory into a wilderness. 


e state could be brought to demonstration. 


. He wrote to the Du Ponts. — 
rested and put as their consultant upon the case, their 
man, Alfred Mathewson, sometime engaged in agricultural — 
asting in Virginia. Mathewson, one of the outstanding 
res of the land-clearing movement in Wisconsin today, 
was reluctant to collaborate with an instructor. He is a 
of action—of the old rail splitter type—and a scientist 
ithe bargain. He had seen pedagogues and thought them 
nly pedagogic. However at the. behest of his employers he 
ferred with Livingston. He found Livingston, he says, 
the finest man he had ever met, with a social vision that later 
roved prophetic. The two men went to a little town in 
northwest Wisconsin, and started pack on back to walk 
here walking was in itself a difficulty. “They tramped their 
ay during the next five days through sixty miles of the 
actical problems of the settler and talked them over with 
on the way. They drew their conclusions that the land- 


eering. The settlers needed their spirits lifted together 
th their stumps. They needed enthusiasm and neighborly 
t in concert, There must be, decided the men, a demon- 
ation train which should carry the gospel even unto the 
\d of every spur, Since the university could not finance if 
uld be cooperative. 

nengenes spring of 1916 a cooperative train demonstrated 


aes 


ous | 


Why 


it not finance a special demonstration train designed. 


Services were given by the university. 


ome way must be sought to demonstrate to a state before 


ley Livingston conceived the idea of a cooperative enter- 
The Du Ponts were in- 


ae aring problem was an affair of education as well as en- 


by men whose services were given and whose expenses were- 
met by their employers. Other powder companies were asked 
to cooperate, but they did not see the practicability of the 
_ scheme. ‘The Du Ponts furnished Mathewson and powder. 
The whole train was under the direction of Livingston whose 
It travelled for two 
weeks through that little travelled country and gave eighteen 


demonstrations, and out of the woods to the sound of its 


dynamite came the pioneers like the children to the piper. 
It must have been a wonderful experience. I have talked 
‘to many young men who were connected with those early 
demonstration trains, and they talk of it with the fervor of 
evangelists or discoverers. 

‘The great success of this train provoked a second train in 
the same year. Young university men became trained in- 
structors in the use of dynamite, and glib in the superiority 
“of new over old methods. 

The project then’ came before the legislature for financial 


backing. A bill appropriating money to be used in the exten- 


sion of scientific land-clearing methods under the direction of 
Livingston originated in the senate, and passed the house. It 
was defeated three times in the assembly, and finally, after 
the seduction into absence of the opposing gentlemen, the bill 
was passed, signed at once by the governor and became law. 
On that same day at the age of twenty-eight Carl Living- 
ston died from typhoid fever contracted in New Orleans 


while he was there attending a convention on land clearing. — 


So was taken the first apostle. But he had preached until 
there were disciples, and a third, fourth and fifth train fol- ~ 
lowed the two which he had personally supervised. Now 
there is in the state a whole band of rural engineers, chem- 
ical engineers and agriculturalists who have taken up the new % 
pioneering ds‘a profession. 

The purpose of the demonstration train was to arouse en- 
thusiasm, provoke curiosity as to the engineering problems of 
stump-blowing and to stimulate concerted effort. After its 
fifth journey it was felt that the train had served its purpose 
and that there should be instituted land-clearing schools to — 
follow up its work. These have now been held in several 
counties and have been practical laboratories for learners, — 
All the farmers in the county are sent application blanks. — 


a day oak 
_ county. 


The instruction is prey ded. by. ie: state, aly Spout 


regular county agents, whose work © ‘Is supervised by the 
directors of land-clearing of the university and supplemented 
by the representatives of the stump-puller concerns. The 
powder is furnished by Du Pont, There are those, of course, 
who accuse the Du Ponts of an honest graft. As long as 
stumps hold out they will sell much powder. But there is more 
frequently voiced appreciation of what their self-interest is 
doing for the state. ‘The farmer-pupils are taken into the 
uncleared fields of some farmer who has consented to have 
his land cleared at the prearranged price of fifty dollars an 
acre. They are instructed as to the use of their materials. The 
instructors then give several demonstrations. “The men ex- 
periment and question. The weight of the soil, the kinds 
‘of vegetation, the condition and number of the stumps, the 
kind. of worker employed, are factors of the speed and cost 
of cleaning an acre. Every acre presents a different prob- 
lem. In some work no powder is needed, and so much the 
better; for stump-pulling is less expensive by far than stump- 
Mawine. granted horses and labor. 

-Stump-pulling is done by a machine made for the purpose, 
a variation of 4 winch or a windlass—cables around a drum, 
pulled by horses. Since few pioneers can afford horses (‘‘ they 
eat their heads off’ this pulling is impossible on many clear- 

: where the soil is well adapted to that form of removal. 
_ Sometimes one man in a community owns horses and rents 
them out. But there must always be someone to drive the 
horse—a woman or a child here makes an extra labor unit. 
But stump-blowing, the more spectacular, is probably more 
. popular, albeit more expensive. ‘The labor cost, for one per- 
son can do it, is less, but the powder is expensive. 
takes the measure of his enemy, the depth and conditions of 
its roots, and its soil. He weighs out his ammunition. He 
drives into the heart of the roots a good hole, the exact 
diameter of his cartridge; inserts his cartridge at dynamite 
not half as gingerly as one might’ suppose) and taps the 
arth in tight about it. The long wire connection is made 
with the battery machine, and then, a safe distance away, 
‘the new pioneer pulls the handle that sets off the dynamite 
that lifts the stump that—but enough, a day with dynamite 
is a day to put in the book. Dynamite shortens pioneering, 
In this day and age a man often becomes a farmer in the 
ame decade in which he was a pioneer. Contrast this with 
the farms of the old practice—carved out of primeval con- 
ons, by men whose sense of deferred saving had to be 
‘one with an assurance of grandchildren. 
When T. N. T. was being dumped into the ocean as being 
too. dangerous a peace-time store, Senator ‘Adolphus P. Nel- 
“sor asked ‘that the University BE Wisconsin be allowed to 
_ experiment with it, His request was granted and the agri- 
cultural engi- 
“neering depart- 


“their board ae ‘room is - paid ie the: 


A man 


pense by the Du Ponts. The Ty N. T. is given 
‘county agents who take orders for it from the se 


and it is now used in preference to the more expensive, if n 
‘desirable 20 per cent dynamite. It furnished the chattiest | 


of material for gossip in. back country roads where pe 
keep track of the amounts which’ neighbors are consuming. 
in the cutover it would seem that every real man carries hi 
N. T. and jogs along behind the nag, comfortably se 
‘upon one hundred pounds of high explosive. 

In several counties there have been formed land-clearing 
associations, backed by the business interests of the comm 
nities, who have too often seen town industries die after 
cutover, and its populations follow the timber. They kne 
if farm life develops at once, the town is stabilized for 
to come. ‘These associations employ land-clearing direc O18 
graduates of agricultural engineering, to put on big lan 
clearing contests which last_for,a whole season. One cou 
that of Rusk, this year ‘staged a so-called million dollar c 
test, for the yearly yield of the land cleared in 1920 is es 
mated’ at a million dollars. Prizes were offered amountin) 
to four hundred thousand dollars, including clover seed, 
line and a forty-acre farm. ‘Taylor county had a cont 
which ended in a festival and the barbecue of a buffalo. a 
year in Marinette county alone there were. cleared eighte 
thousand acres of land. According ‘to John Swen 
genius of land-clearing in Wisconsin, whose droll tales of 
cutover and keen summary of its problems while away | 
an evening of his colleagues, if this land were planted - 
potatoes, and the crop were average for that county, it wo 
continuously supply the cities of Milwaukee, Racine, Sup 
and. Madison (the four largest cities of i. or th 
state of Wisconsin for over two months. It would pay, ¢ at 
the price potatoes brought last year, the entire salary and ¢ 
penses of the United States Senate for that. same year, and t 
cost of the upkeep of the United States Weather Bureau with 
three-quarters of a million left over. These figures are put 
in, not because they matter, but for the delectation of that 
part of the population which always likes to know the mi T= 
tality rate of things laid end to end from Kalamazoo. 
Peoria. r 

The Marinette achievement was effected without a_ 
test. Through the efforts of Mr. Mathewson and of Mr. S 
more, member of a large land company, there was form 
a land-clearing association, a voluntary affair, with ten the 
sand members, who pay an initiation fee of twenty-five cen 
This association elects its own directors who control th 
icy, and supervise the work of the executive secretary, wh 
services are donated by the Skidmore company. ‘This sec 
tary is Larry Livingston, brother of Carl Livingston. — 
little ofhice, from which issues the encouragement and instr 


“THE CUTOVER COUNTRY ” 


arts ‘of the state to see a whole 
cre of iene Gisvins at ‘one ‘shot. ‘The noise of that cele- 
ion was heard,” wrote Mr. Swenehart, after it had taken 
ce, “ from San Francisco to New York.’ ne 


aga A cleared acre, say some, is reward in itself, 


results incu es But the new neighborliness, 


vege are > elements not to be overestimated. Indeed, not 


“HE Piave may become as famous as the Tiber. 


BB trite with its toll of 80,000 dead. 


akes a right-angle turn as it reaches the Alps and disappears 
Ip a narrow valley to the north. 
rom the sea to the Swiss og Ta miles long with an 


te. Seven ieaead: Besole were auite homeless; while 
‘villages were wiped out, roads crumbled, bridges leveled, 
ests burned and torn up by shell fire, ae in many places 
ie soil was ruined for a generation to come by shell holes. 
‘o this region two ‘years of peace have brought a miraculous 


a aide Heys poised | in the ies a oicnbe: sunshine— 
for a workman burrowed here and there among the 
s to remove ‘the debris or to search for what he could 


life. 


es while men were yet busy 7G in the very 


ch : strong, men 1 worked in the fields if not Bhan 


pulling his Bolts of rierial fom wooden 
lem to the ee bee with all 


rtar that w SRE Wire. aoe st: over whch he picked 
‘way. Many 


which we find in the modern farmer, even now the least 


oh interested in the project differ as to the advisability. 


_ house-to-house visiting of the directors, the new element — 


~ On its banks, under the’ shadow of Montello, the 
hardest fighting on the Ttalian front took place. 
- just before the final advance that turned back the 
In this zone the — 
flict had raged for more than a year. The battle line ex- 
nded from the mouth of the river to the point where it . 


In a territory extending 


id on which to build, or, what was more difficult, clear- 
ng t for building, children went to school, old people went 


is | he Lae itself. Pronece life has Been feu tae i 
t drear and lonely. The tragic suffering of the women — 
s a matter for history. Men far apart, necessarily indepen- 
dent ‘economically, have had to become independent spir- 
‘tually. | In the pioneer was the beginning of the individualism — 


assimilable element in town life. He cannot learn to live — 
socially, because long ago he learned to live unsocially. 


~The enthusiasm of the endeavor is enormous. It is, as 


¢ we admit, well-crounded. On the one hand, the settler, with 


new control over his land, has new lease on life, There is 
a chance that he will enjoy his own farm. Of old, he earned — 
it only for his children. On the other hand, to the business q 
interests, land is the only security in the world that dyna- | 
mite will improve. No matter how far to the right a man _ 
may wing politically, it cannot but give him good pleasure 
to see’ a nice conservative old stump, unmoved by time and 
custom, suddenly become the seat of an uprising, 


ay Mildred Gpgaeey 


; Photégraphs and Statistics by Brewster Jones 


Venetian willa directly back of the trenches, typical of 
many estates destroyed during the war 


district, if not to their towns, and it was estimated that not — 
more than 5 per cent were still away, except the landed pro- 
‘prietors who continued to live in Venice or Padua or other — 
parts while their homes in the invaded district were being : 
rebuilt, and who commuted back and forth daily. There — 
was little evidence of poverty. All of the women wore black, ; 
and their only outer garments were the long black shawls 
they wrapped about them. The men wore any kind of clothes — 
they could collect, but even so they did not seem to be pov- sa 
erty-stricken. One of these men was so shabbily dressed. a 
that he aroused our sympathy, but in the course of conversa- 
tion which—as most conversations in Italy these days—was 4 
“about the high cost of living, he quite casually mentione a 
‘that he and three others had paid 170 francs for a dinner the ? 
night before. 
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ASIAGO IN 1915 BEFORE THE AUSTRIAN INVASION 


One of the first things to impress us was the completeness 
with which the railroad stations, practically all of which had 
been totally destroyed, had been repaired. All of that work 
of reconstruction was done by the state railway itself and 
was naturally given preference over all other work. ‘There 
had been nothing makeshift about that work and so thor- 
oughly had it been done that at San Dona di Piave the sta- 
tion had the letters of the town’s name in mosaic. 

The amount and the quality of all the building that has 
taken place in the towns on what was the Italian front is a 
marvel of enterprise and good management. It is the more 
so when we consider that not one cent of foreign capital has 
gone into the work and that not one philanthropic organiza- 
tion from America or any other place has helped in the recon- 
struction as it has at the French front. All of the work has 
been done under government control and has been paid for 
by the government. As a matter of fact, little foreign aid 
of any kind has been given, the only instance of it that I 
know being that of 50,000 francs given by the American 
Red Cross toward the building of an orphanage at San Dona, 

Some individuals have built their own houses rather than 
wait for the government to do the work for them, but these 
houses are so few that they make up considerably less than 
5 per cent of the dwellings that have been built. There has 


Typical provincial house (above) restored and already 
occupied in part by owner and two other families 


The house with the chimney (below) is a rare example 

of individual undertaking. The farmer put m his claim 

for damages but without waiting for it to be appraised 

rebuilt his house. He will therefore be reimbursed in cash 

for war damages and lose considerably for the reason 

that the cost of reconstruction 1s much greater than the 
appraised value 
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been no especial incentive for individuals to reconstruct thei 
own houses because those who have done so, although per 
mitted to file their claim for damages, have found the 
of construction has always far exceeded what indemnity 
government has granted, as is always true in such cases. | © | 

The Military Engineering Corps had complete charge Of) 
the work of building until a year ago when a special governe | 
ment committee was formed. ‘That committee has since done 
practically all of the work of building that the Military Ene) 
gineering Corps and the Commission of Water Ways had | 
done until that time. The Military Engineering Corps res} 
paired 20,000 buildings; and a building is ‘‘ repaired” if | 
there is one stone left upon another of the old building; and | 
it has built 8,500 new barracks at a cost of 140,000,000 | 
francs, in addition to reconstructing 700 miles of bridges, 
2,500 miles of roads, and 200,000 cubic yards of sustaining - 
wall to prevent land ‘slides. 4 

Before the government committee was formed the Com= 
mission of Water Ways assumed the work that the Military) 
Engineering Corps had commenced, in the three province: 
of Venice, Treviso and Belluno where the water ways ha 
great importance. The work in these provinces was especially 
vast because the Italians had planned, in case they were. 
forced to evacuate, to flood the entire Venetian plain; an : 
the preparations they had made for this inundation 
caused great damage to the land by the building ofa 
ficial dikes and canals, much as the trenches cut up the) 
land in France. In addition to undertaking the repair 
of the land and water ways in these provinces, the Com= 
mission of Water Ways has built 2,000 new barracks) 
at a cost of 40,000,000 francs. | 

The government. committee that is now doing all of 
the work of reconstruction is composed of five membe 
presided over by the under secretary of state for the lib= 
erated territory and is subject to that ministry. It h 


re headquarters at Treviso and has under it five technical of- 
ices, at Vicenza, Belluno, Udine, Treviso and Mestre. It has 
ilso sixty-seven other sub-engineering offices. Up to last May 
‘his committee had cleared of débris 5,000 square miles of 
‘and; repaired 12,000 private dwellings and 511 public build- 
ngs, and built 5,000 barracks at a total building cost of 121,- 
}00,000_ francs. 
The process of work of the government committee is the 
jame as was that of the Military Engineering Corps and of 
the Commission of Water Ways. A person who has suf- 
fered property loss presents his claim for damages to the 
‘Minister of the liberated territory. The appraisement is then 
made by a government inspector and the work of restoring 
he building to its original state is undertaken by one of 
‘those government agencies, which generally employ a local 
of contractors to do the actual work of building and 
Jilways employ local workmen. There has been a great deal 
bf discussion about giving contracts for some of the building 
0 the several cooperative societies that have been making a 
‘bid for the work, but up to the present time the government 
pommittee has assigned very little work to them for the 
reason that—and here I quote Signor Pietriboni, under sec- 
“retary of the freed territory—“ they are too immature and 
‘their chief reason for existing is political rather than eco- 
")fomical.” However, the peasant workmen during the last 
‘few weeks have forced the committee to give them more 
\serious consideration by entering the town halls in 
twenty- five of the towns and taking possession of the 
government ; and when they were fired upon by the 
lice and two were killed, they caused a general 
ee col be edllieg ty the entire: district. 
‘| To facilitate the financing of the reconstruction 
ork, the government has established a credit. bank 
with headquarters at Venice, Practically all money 
advances to individuals, firms of building contractors 
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ASIAGO IN NOVEMBER, 1918, AT THE TIME OF THE ARMISTICE 


and cooperative societies are made through this bank; in this 
way the government committee has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the financing of the work, their only concern being that 
the contract goes to the lowest bidder for the best work. 
The people who live in the barracks pay no rent, and as 
their houses are rebuilt by the government committee, they 
will remove into them; for as soon as a house is completed 
it is turned over to the owner and his claim against the gov- 


_ernment for damages is thus liquidated. As the law requires 


that a reduction of 10 per cent of the value of the house 
must be made for deterioration on the basis of its value in 
1914, the owner is compelled to pay this, and he makes the 
payment by occupying only that part of his house which is 
necessary for his family, leaving the rest of it to be occupied 
by others whose houses are not yet reconstructed. Thus it 
has not been necessary to build so many temporary barracks. 

The Military Engineering Corps has distinguished itself 
by the rapidity with which it has put up some of the tem- 
porary barracks, but unfortunately about 2,000 of those built 
of wood during the first hurried days have practically had 
to be rebuilt. The other temporary barracks have been well 
constructed, and many of them will last for ten: years or 
more. Barracks are barracks, and it is difficult to see any- 
thing attractive in them, but some of those, through the lines 
and pitch of the red tiled roofs and through the efforts of 
the occupants in tinting them soft colors and in. planting 


Above, barracks built entirely of cement with 
tile roof at a cost of about 12,000 francs. So satis- 
factory that the Italian Government intends to leave 
such barracks permanently. The road is a sample 
of those being built throughout the devastated region 


Below, reconstructed house and military engineering 
barracks. Not a house was standing in this town 
in November, 1918 


kind that most Italian families prefer to stoves. 
all placed on firm stone foundation piers and have either 


found in the reconstructed buildings. 
pulsory.to follow the street line of the old building so that 
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Bassano, a flourishing industrial town, at the foot of the famous Grappa, was badly riddled by shells. 
The houses in the foreground show how successfully the work of restoration has progressed 


flower boxes and gardens, have achieved a degree of attrac- 
tiveness, and fortunately those that are the most durable are 
the most attractive. Most of them allow three rooms to a 


family, and one of these rooms has a kitchen fireplace, the 
They are 


terracotta tile or asbestos tile roofs. “The walls are of various 
materials, such as reenforced concrete or of wood uprights 
and asbestos slabs or hollow tile, and they are well plastered 
throughout. The average cost of these three-room barracks 


' is 12,000 francs which, at the rate of exchange at the time 


they were built, is about $1,000. This cost is certainly rea- 


_ sonable if compared with current American prices and if the 
high cost of Italian labor is considered. The latter is neces- 


sary to take into consideration because the workmen in this 
district have been paid the prevailing prices for their labor. 
One need not think too much about the beauty of barracks 
or the lack of it because there is beauty and pleasure to be 
The law makes it com- 


of necessity much of the grace and charm of the architecture 
that has been developed through the centuries in Northern 


« Ttaly has been preserved. The surprise is that the work has 


been ‘done so thoroughly and that so many of the buildings 
now stand complete even to the soft tints with which the 
Italian loves to adorn his buildings. Contrary to what we 


hhaye been pleased to think is the established Italian method 


of mot doing today what can be done tomorrow, these people 
seem €6 have done all that could possibly be expected and 


- far. more, with the result that many of those towns have so 


far restored themselves that they do not in the least look 
as though they had been but recently destroyed. Rather they 
look like stage towns because they are so fresh and clean and 
the ruined walls that crop up everywhere only add to the 
effect. 

“One thing that tells the tale of horror, in spite of all of 
the new and fine buildings, is the ever present danger sign 
that warns one not to touch any shells or bombs and gives 
pictures of the various kinds of death-dealing instruments 
lurking there among the ruins and in the green fields. 

In Fener, where earlier we had seen a group of recently 


returned refugees climbing among the ruins with the weari- 
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ness of utter despair, we saw, when the second spring afte 
the destruction was doing its best with blossoms and ‘su 
shine to bring cheer, the little children filing from the b: 
rack-line schoolhouse, with rosy cheeks and agile limbs, and 
we knew that they at least were happy. We saw the people 
of the town full of energy and determination, and if we s 
looked not too closely into the depths of their eyes nor 
studied too intently the lines of their faces, we could m 
take for contentment the grim determination that was mak 
ing these always thrifty and provident people take up the 
burdens. 


than hostility is the best medium in dealing with 
enemies it seems a thousand pities that history pro- 
vides so few precedents as illustrations of this 
. For many millennia of years men have been de- 


inced beyond the crudeness of the stone age. The few slight 
} i amples that history does provide, as the “ holy experiment ” 


‘of William Penn toward the Indians, America’s remission to 


rae of reconciliation ” now _ being carried on by the 


Toes fom the very beginning ae the recent conflict has 
een eager to make an experiment in the alternative method. 
the detention ‘camps of Great Britain opportunity was 
| taken by English Quakers to show by slight acts of service to, 
‘interned. Germans and Austrians something of the spirit that 
yeorge Fox describes as “ taking away the occasion of all 


irs.” As ae as oo See 1914, groups of Friends were 


“Furthermore, the motto aoe ‘carrying the operations 
the Suriny ’s country ” is as | Zood tactics in Peace as in war. 
“carry the war 


; ay field. SH this fact see an ical ae of France; 
id | eve on the inviolate le of ae the ravages of 


CHILDREN’ s FESTIVAL IN KARLSRUHE LAST JULY IN RECOGNITION OF THE SERVICE OF THE 


A Nationwide Adventure in 


| Frienc 
By Henry J. Cadbury 


O those persons who believe that friendship rather 


Dr. Alice Hamilton had been invited .to join. 


loping the machinery and strategy of war, but the tools _ 
and technique of international reconciliation are hardly ad-— 


hina of the Boxer indemnity, the enlightened liberalism of i 
eee See the. Papguished Boers, have a value as har- 


It may “not. be presumptuous to add to ahs list the 


and duty to friends and kindred beyond the Rhine. 


QUAKERS 


iship 


as aggressive and effective as the agencies of destruction. 
' The first civilians to enter. Germany from England and. 
America were a group of Quakers whom Jane Addams and 
They went 
to Germany i in July, 1919. They were at once recognized as 
messengers of good-will and brought among a prostrate peo- 
ple good cheer quite out of proportion to the limited relief 
supplies at their disposal. It was not until January of the 
present year, when, thirteen months after the Armistice, the. 
blockade on Germany was raised, that the door was opened 
for more extensive relief. 2 a 
Although the Friends have been, throughout, the ners 
for the principal American relief in Germany, it must not 
be supposed that they have been alone among American citi- 
zens in feeling an interest in the service. There were many, 
Americans’ of German descent, who, no matter how true 
their loyalty to American ideals, could not forget, their. love 
There 
were many other Americans, who, as the facts of privation in 
Germany became known, foaled that sheer humanity and, t 
even a purely selfish desire for the stabilization of industry 
and Sen required the alleviation of German hunger and, 


fights with women and children,” and German. "hildeen a 
no more guilty for the war than our own. But there 
have also been an increasing number of Americans, who 
as the hysteria of hatred has subsided and left roor 

“for clearer thinking, have realized what a tragedy for both 
America and Germany is the misunderstanding and estrange- 
ment between essentially kindred peoples, and who have been 
eager that both nations might recover their souls through 
the pathway of love. These various allies have been wel- 
comed by the Friends, who without this help, could never 
have carried out their plans. Especially the extensive assist~ 
ance of the European Children’s Fund of the American 
Relief Administration and the personal help and endorsement. 
of its chairman, Herbert Hoover, have been essential. From 
this organization $4,000 000,000 has already been received. 
Germany at least, where, in spite of the efforts of the Quakers 

to keep in the background, their name is bruited. from one 
spec to the other, this small denomination is ie q 
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ple were hostile, proud, 2s 
“filled” with bitterness tow 3 al i: ‘Huns { 
and “ swine.” Germany was beaten, 
‘Tess, prostrate, yet still proud of her 
ditions, conscious of wrongs received — 
well as committed, and fully aware of 
universal and indiscriminate condemn: 
tion with which the western nations 
garded her. Although America was 
erally the least hated of all Germa 
foes, there were Germans who were 
proud that they would “rather have 
millions of German babies die of star 
tion than accept a cent of American 
lief.” There were also Americans wh 
regretted that a few million more ‘Gers 
mans had not been killed before the wa | 
ended. Between such viewpoints recon 
-ciliation seemed impossible, ETA 
The Friends had certain advantages a 
mediaries. Although at home they wert “ 
of course called pro-German, they were 
in fact loyal American citizens witl 


credit than it desires or deserves. Recognizing the out Prussian or militarist sympathies, whose _ objection 
lar 7 rae of their fellow citizens other than Quakers, the military service does not depend on who is the 


A German school boy's: presentation of ihe Quékerspeisung. A hot cooked meal of 
standard quality is served in public feeding centers to each selected child 


tagonist in any given war. They had shown a wi 
ingness to serve by their work in France. In Ge 
many also their religious pacifism became understood. 

was known that German blood had not been shed by 
these ministering hands. At first, of course, suspicion and) 
doubt were natural. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. So 
often had promises of better things proved illusory du 

the war, so often had the German people been disspoen ~ 
by both friend and enemy, that the promise of food, goo 
food and cheap food, seemed an ascending scale of sean 
bilities. It was difficult to believe, when their Kaiser he 
forsaken them, when their trusted army had surrendere 
when. even Wilson had failed to bring them “a peace ¢ 
justice”, that an unknown group of American citizens co 
wish or achieve anything good for Germany. When fe 
really came it was naturally suspected that some money-ma 
ingy or pacing or propaganda purpose lay back of i 


$ vice, and few persons in either land will resent the cur- 
tency of these ideals. in Germany. That they and their 
ork should be so interpreted is the difficult ambition that 

th y have before them. 
‘he hay expression of friendship is never an easy thing, 


A GERMAN CHILD’S THANKS 


Verses by a little boy in a Berlin school, written in 
English, as here reproduced from the Friends Intelli- 
gencer. The sheet was elaborately got up with designs. 


God save you! God save you! 
ae “Too THE QUAKER.” 
The war has an end 
- And peace gave us his hand. 
There thought some good Americans: i 
“What are we to do ness for its own sake, without alienae motive 
for the German Children, who | b 
had very little food, nae 
while ours was so good?” 
You good Quakers 
- went to the bakers and said: 
: “Bake little white breads 


very weak and sweet 
‘for that the children can them eat! ” 


Victuals were bought 


and then over brought 
to Germany: Boiled 


and by the ladies divided, 
this girl and this boy 

ate all with joy 

thinking to you good men, 


- of the great nation American.— 


We will pay all back now 

_ and do not know how. ; 

_ But yes! We are greatful with mouth and heart 
and think that God has all seen and heard 
and will you bless. | 


We will not cease nevertheless 
to do good to the poor people 
how it is (Standing 1 in the Bible. 


shaneyy of self- een a Wea must. be so well pes 
effective ‘as to secure the respect of the most efficient. of 
nations. It must prove itself in-all places absolutely, ree. 
from. partisanship, whether of race, class or party in a cot 
try, full of local prejudices, party ae and race feeling. 
must be sympathetic to national pride without shari 
national prejudices, it must have anders te) for the s 


its eaten at work will @ aba the wistful ye 
has characterized thesé workers’ efforts to carr 


impossible. — : 
eae et 


uccess oe ine venture, but that 
nah has. made its impression on 


etl ‘though aa 


ae om Be biaeced in 


s ri i ds aie ity at least — 
| In. iia of need 


ot need yrseds of advice or tee — = 
of but she did need credit, raw The admonitions * Dowt push” bs ee out” he the enthusiasm for the Ouseen fi 
rations which this school boy has caught in his drawing 
Bho all food for both body and soul. It : the excess of volunteered their services by thousands for local organiza- 
that provides the Americans with their embarrassment. tion and distribution. And these all and the press brought | 
line had to be selected and adhered to, and attention to clearly to. the minds of young and old the meaning of this 
sr needs had to be postponed or neglected. The experience “ daily bread.” 
Hoover i in Belgium and later in other lands provided The impressive thing is not merely the cooperation of the 
cedent, and the. feeding of children was determined on. German people but their understanding of the spirit. It 
areas selected as most needy were principally the large is difficult to interpret on any other basis little incidents that — 
. The children were examined by local doctors and occur everywhere—why the city of Hamburg whose shipping 
ified according — to ‘uniform: ‘medical standards into de- has been ruined by the peace terms raises'an American flag 
ees of undernourishment. The second and fifteenth birth-2y : 
s were chosen as the lower and upper age limits, the [ 
because at a age = jot eaanan sk ration is | 


THE RESPONSE 


Extracts from two articles in the Frankfurter Zei- 
a a both by well-known German men of letters, illus- 
‘trating the spiritual effect which ve Quaker work has 
called forth. - 


2 | Ww all know that, however considerable this distribution 


fe i centers to. nar lente ‘child, aK is intended as. ane 
lement ather than as a substitute for the peaney supply of food and clothing may be, this work by itself is 
hi _ The arrangements are made as simple, as small in comparison with the actual need. But we 
: ae as” aocays in order that there |. also know that the spirit from which it springs contains some- 
thing which could solve the problem of the nations with a 
single stroke. It is universal good-will which has become as | 
absolute as a divine commandment. Will not the future of | 
the whole human race be decided by the question whether | 
this good remains as the indestructible heritage of all religions — 
and becomes the joint product of all religions when at last 
strife over forms and symbols has lost its meaning? ‘This’ 
spirit promises to be a forerunner, like John in the wilderness, 
That is the reason for the gentle but penetrating force which — 
radiates from it. That explains why it is everywhere so easy 
‘to effect a connection between it and the creative spirit. . . . 
This openness of heart in its complete and yet unprivileged 
freedom, which gives with every spoken word, every act of 
paaen relationship, a ray of hearty friendship from within. 
ALFONS PAQUET. 
* * # ; 


Y OU are the only ones in these unhappy times who have 
stood your ground. I do not mean that there is nobody 
‘else who has bravely faced the world war and its consequences 
from all sides the voices of such ones have come to our ears 
but they were individuals and you were a group. Isolate 

| individuals equid be strong and defiant, seeking and hoping, — 

x an . col peration on tle: part of | bitter or devoted: but you were sure. Your group gives you. 

ent. bodies, both federal | a poudaden el which we pee cas are seeking. . : 

; o not know why we regard you any longer as strangers. | 

uldiogs Poco under took _| Why do we not stand up and, say, “ You are what we wished a 

- to be but could not! ” - 


Ss worth e food Lal in the 
x child. Overhead, ae 


of. 


ay 


June when ie Aah 
4 “ 


i The extension of the work | 
n mission in sages ae its 


Food card issued last August by the city of Frankfort representing 
William Penn as the American peacemaker and carrying an 
inscription of gratitude to the American people 


in honor of the American relief; why the thieves who stole. 


large ‘stores of food at Sanden afterwards of their own 
i returned it to the warehouse when they found it was 
r Speisung; why a Reichstag that is deep in debt and 
does not otherwise give the ministry a majority vote 
rses heartily its recommendation of an appropriation of 
‘millions of marks to extend the American Child Feeding; 
hy’ hotels and storekeepers reduce their rates for Quakers; 
hy this group of undernourished children in Frankfurt offer 
O forego. their extra meal because they think some others 
need it worse; why this laborer in Wandsbeck volunteers his 
whole three weeks’ holiday to help in the neighboring feed- 
ing center; why Professor X, irreconcilable pan-German~and 
member Bt the ‘Ninety-three Intellectuals”, completely 
changes his tone and belligerent attitude when he discovers 
that it isa Quaker he is talking to, 


The zeal with which all sorts and Renee of men have 


grasped. at this unexpected oasis in a desert of despair has 
been touching. They wish to acknowledge it, to interpret 
0 appropriate it to themselves ‘or to imitate it. Repeat- 
schools the masters have said to me, in effect, “ This 

e first ray of light that has come to us in six years.” 

fou Quakers,” said an ex-army officer from Stuttgart, as 
we chanced to ride a few minutes together in a train, “ you 


b3 


. imagination ‘of the J 
from anti-Semitic pre udice fy se 


y pr 
Bier Petits for the Jewish children who participa 
As the matron of a Hebrew kindergarten put it, wa We apr 
ciate not only your kindness to enemies, but your respect 
piety,” and a Jewish writer in Ost und West urges his 
religionists to assimilate “not with all the national charact 
istics of each nation where they reside but with the noble 
arenes Romain Rolland, Barbusse and the ‘Quakers,’ 


ue igeds of this Protestant sect as in harmony with t 
religion. But it is Protestant religious ane and tea 


eon contact one of whose reaction he can speak mi 
surely. The situation of the intellectuals and the ‘whol 
middle or professional class in Germany i is most pitiable 
their discouragement is greater than that of other classes} 
since their outlook is wider and their ideals less material. a! 


the absence of autocracy ‘the-tiniversities form an ever moi 
important center of influence. Yet here the principal fee 
ings appear to be either extreme reaction or despair. — 
was a very happy, strategic thought which led the Englis 
Quakers to devote their relief to the poor students in Ge 
man universities. It is here, too, that one may expect th 
most thorough understanding. Let two quotations suffic 
the first from a well-known professor of international lay 
the second from a leading New ‘Testament scholar. 


Our gratitude refers not only to the fact that by this wor 
hundreds of thousands are helped. No, the significance of, thi 
work is in my eyes a thousand times greater. For the future o 
humanity is dependent on whether we human beings are con 
vinced that the sum of love in the world is ultimately greater 
than the sum of hatred. And whoever performs such services 
‘of love as the Quakers and their friends are doing now for Ger- 
many, helps humanity, which during the world war had become: 
without faith in itself, to believe in itself again.- And is it 
faith which can remove mountains? : 

The war of 1914 and the following years will be representeds 
in later times as the most awful war of the world’s history, 
‘But concerning the work of. relief which has been. inaugurate 
on a tremendous-scale after the war can the historian say: “Su 
a sign of human love, of genuine idealism, and of j joy im givir 
has History never witnessed. before. e : 


A CATHOLIC PRONOUNCEMENT 


From, an official announcement that was ordered read. 


one Sunday last summer in all the Catholic services im 
Pirna. 


Tus feeding is done out of pure love rowan the suffering F 

= members of humanity. Not the spoils of war of the vic- 
torious Entente have provided for this gift—the Quakers have 
not fought in the ranks of our enemies, rather have they 
sallowed themselves to suffer punishment and imprisonment. 
Nor is it the difference in rate of exchange that has produced 
the more than a hundred million marks which the Quaker 
feeding requires—vegetables and other nourishing foods suit- 

_ able for export for the feeding of children are bought in 
America at the market price and rate prevailing there and — 
shipped to Europe. In the honor of truth let this be hereby | 
publicly expressed and acknowledged. We cannot accept as — 
our own the peculiar viewpoints of faith of this religious | 
community ; nevertheless their love of neighbor is absolut ly | 
true to type and in any case quite in accordance. with 
teaching of the world Redeemer, Jesus Christ, whey} is honored f 
by, them. ! ae 


om to school and from school to 
e precious ticket o/ sion which says on the back: 

s is an American reeting of friendship forwarded 
g the religious Society of Friends, which for more than 
years and also during the vocld: war just ended has 
itained the principle that only readiness to help and love, 

ce and war, can bring to humanity peace and Pops: 
Of course ‘dhe children’s appreciation often does not 
above the smile that peers over the steaming bowl, or 
rief “’ S schmeckt” (It tastes good), or the round of 
*s when a favorite dish like milk-rice or cocoa appears 
e great thermos kettles. Hundreds of letters of grati- 
flow into the Friends’ offices, most of them in neat Ger- 
school hand with simple references to sweet soups and 
rolls, to redder cheeks or fatter bodies. There lies 
me on the table a letter from some children in the 
ebirge, that land of rural beauty but pitiful suffering. 
a preceded by a group photograph of the children at their 


a _ Plymouth 


ony Medoral, the week- 
‘Bly newspaper of ‘Plym- 
outh, Mass., was a no-' 
to the effect that next 


ects singing old ae and 
sues, The committee in | 
} ree. ‘of making prepara- | 
cS asking for volunteers 
take part in these proces- 
ns—volunteers who are not 
essarily lineal descendants © 
e Pilgrims, but who are 
mbued with the sista spirit. 


eet sith com eke 

Are’ any of our generation so. imbued ? Just what 
hat spirit mean? “ 

he Plymouth | that the tourist sees as he arrives by the Bos- 
boat at one o'clock and streams by the Rock up North 


‘ete sidewalks under the hill broil in the summer sun be- 
one” and three o’clock when the boat sets sail again, is 
nea ies natives knows As a little girl I 


nagi sare it was. Tike on das Sdkecalier day in 1620 
the | ims to find a Plymouth that was only woods and 
dians for ee) “most. pene: Le tekges children do not 


i fepoeent,, A. 8. Burbank, Plymouth, 
OLD BURIAL HILL 


‘on his way to “do” the sights, the Plymouth whose 


ie 


tee 


is Holiwed by their individual signatures, 


We Solu nebool children of Waldkirchen in ihe i gugey: ‘ 


_ Zschopau valley who are permitted to take part in the Quaker 


3 feeding, are filled with deep thanks. They have indeed a hearty 
good wish for us, those friends of humanity over there in Amer- 
‘ica. In later years some time the memory of the kindness re- = 
ceived from the hands of unknown noble men in the bitter days  —_— 
of our youth will perhaps cause tears of gratitude to flow from 

our eyes. Waldkirchen, District of Fléha, July 19, 1920. 


“Over there”! The phrase is familiar in America, but 
its suggestion in this letter is quite different. These are sae 
words of gratitude to friends unkown across the seas, not a 
threat of violence and starvation to equally unknown “ene-. 
mies.’ Perhaps already the olive branch held out to the ; 
future men and women of Germany is making that country — 
safer for democracy. Perhaps gratitude. will lead to imita- 


tion just as suspicion and distrust and self-interest often lead 


to imitation. And who knows but that America itself ine 


being a friend indeed to those in need is learning a new les- 


son in playing the role of neighbor that will liberate its 
better soul, will overcome the rancor and selfishness inci- 
dent to the war, and will create new capa for further 
adventures in friendship? 


ot Today 


ae 2 By Ethel Hobart 


-play—or at least they used to 
when I was little — merrily 
enough over the old graves on 
the Hill, and creep into the 
basement of Pilgrim Hall to 
say “Boo!” and hear the 
echo, and to ring the tiny bell 
that hangs (or used to) in ~ 
the belfry of a tiny model of | 
the village church at Scrooby. 
And now, even for grown-ups, 
Plymouth in the summer, 
-along the white beach, and © 
through the woods of the 
Manomet Hills, has other 
charms than thee of its his- 
torical associations. But just 
what should the town mean to 
us old inhabitants? I have — 
been trying, during this mem- 
orable year, to know. pane 
In the first place, are we “‘ progressive?’ Many people have — 
asked me of late. Sy 3) 
Well, the town supports a public bath house at “‘ the head of — 
the beach.” There is a beautiful natural park two miles west — 
-of the town, presented by a Pilgrim descendant. We havea . 
public library, a hospital (privately supported), an old ladies’ — 
home, a rest room and information service (supported by the 
Commercial Club), a community forum initiated by the — 
Church of the Pilgrimage, a Unitarian church which, being a — 
memorial to the Pilgrims, is kept open for tourists during the — 
summer months with its parishioners generously pate 
as historical guides, a woman’s club and a girls’ club, a boys 
club, and a Fragment Society founded for relief work ever 
so many years ago. 
It is true that we had no woman’s suffrage organization and/t) 
that the vote for suffrage in Plymouth was only in about Le . 


Copyright, A. 8S. Burbank, Plymouth, 


‘same proportion to the “ anti” vote as in other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, but on the whole I believe that we are about as pro- 
gressive as most New England towns. 
‘And in the old days, I believe that we were more so. I like 
to remember those other older days—the days when some of 
our citizens joined the Brook Farm movement, 
Emerson and Thoreau were familiar visitors in Plymouth. 
_ Mr. Emerson’s second wife was a Plymouth woman. Wen- 
dell Phillips and Garrison came often, too. 
_. There was a brave group that split off from the original 
hides faith to become Unitarians. This exemplified change, 
rowth, an independent spirit. There were ardent abolition- 
ists later-—and many Negroes came through by the Under- 
ground Railroad to Plymouth and settled there. I believe 
_ there is not a town in the country where the considerable group 
of colored citizens has been better treated. I have always been 


~ school was a colored boy. 


_ But the Plymouth of the days of Emerson and Thoreau is 
no more. It is no longer a homogeneous New England village 
of pure English stock: it has become an industrial town of 
12,000 inhabitants, of a polyglot character. We no longer 
send ships to the Grand Banks and the West Indies. . We 
‘manufacture cordage and woolen cloth. We were pure 
English until about 1860 when the first Irish laborers came in. 
Forty years ago, both Irish and American “help ” in the mills 
‘began to be supplanted by importations of cheaper Italian and 
Portuguese labor. That was the beginning of the Plymouth 
of today, 
these newer comers? Were the EV elie themselves essential- 
ly hospitable? 

a Charles W. Eliot describes the Pilgrim community as the 
first experiment in profit-sharing. His inscription on the Pil- 
oo zm, Memorial monument at Provincetown says: 


| This body politic, established and maintained on this bleak 
and barren edge of a vast wilderness, a state without a king or 

-a noble, a church without a bishop or a priest, a democratic 
commonwealth, the members of which were straitly tied to all 
care of each other’s good, and of the whole by everyone. 
i) With long suffering devotion, and sober resolution they illus- 
trated for the first time in history the principles of civil and 
as liberty and the practice of a genuine democracy. 


- What a wonderful thing to do! 
But. whether the Pilgrim Fathers were cordial to 
sides” that i is a different Splouee 


“ce 
out- 
Have we Plymoutheans, 


bea so? Sometimes I wonder. 
es were banded together against their common 


THE FIRST STREET IN NEW ENGLAND 
Leyden street, Plymouth—as tt was in 1622, as it is today 


mindedness we have given up something precious, for with cs 
and when — 
conviction that produces results. We do not want their into) 


proud of the fact that the president of my class at the high : 


‘their religion—which latter, for descendants of the Pilgri 


_ Baptists, and both from the Roman Catholics. 
who lived ‘ 


What has been our spirit of hospitality toward _ sciousness of Pilgrim blood and that practically all the pe | 


_ thing, there has never been an adequate assembly hal 


, a felt, it would seem, no ent treads 
fewer advantages than they enjoyed themselves. 


vation. They were not cordial to outsiders (witness. hel 
treatment of Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson) nor w 
they tolerant of those within their own fold who broke 
laws. No doubt in exchanging their intolerance for our 


intolerance went the inspiration of great moral passion an 


erance but we need their Bg sense of right and wro 


We oecatc within hae, own group. But perhaps we shave 
make their contribution universal. 

I cannot think that from the time when the Pilgrims c 
sent Roger Williams on his way, we have, on. the ww 
been quite right in our attitude toward ‘ ‘ strangers ” 
siders. I am told that when the Irish first came to town ¢ 
of them driven to us by the famine at home) they > were 
very cordially welcomed. We approved neither of them no: 


is perhaps not strange. As I look back upon my own growi 
up in the town, I cannot but remember much unfortunate 
unnecessary aloofness—the Unitarians felt separated from | tl 
The peop! 
‘over south” (on the south side of the | To 
Brook) felt separated from those who lived “ out no: 
There were social distinctions, often strange ones when o 
considers that social pride was sometimes founded on the c 


in the town of English blood are Pilgrim descendants. 
or years there was nothing to bring us together. — 


Hae 0 


little Town Hall, built in colonial times, is only big enous 
for the town offices Our high school assembly hall is by n 
means adequate for any big general gathering. The town 
meeting itself must be held in ee state armory. We have n 
meeting place. v 
With the Hospital Club came a group that. Yeaee in ‘wome 
a varying church creeds and social experiences, and 1 
Woman’s Club a still larger ‘democratic group. 
Woman’s Club was, organized comparatively recenth 
after the formation of similar clubs in ee towns. 


The Women’s Club immediately called in a secr 


ir recreation ? ? 


“ social fiearain ” of he Pilgrims, 
advocated three hundred years ago, 
ems rather advanced to many social 
rorkers even in our own day. ata 


It is true that. their citizenship - was ‘ 

‘bi began here—and they ined 
eir best during their pilgrimage on 
arth to make it prignte and shia and 
ore human, © 


; They stood squarely. fan Sreedon ay ‘dis 

dividual—freedom in religious expres-_ 
as well as in civic relationships—but — 
their fundamental interest was not in ‘the 
ividual, but in the social order. — 


+; 


ion was a public matter. 


ublic. office. ee 


e ehader: of God ” was to eg ‘set 
: ‘It was:to be made a 
‘And they taught that 
; Caio of he ae to ‘Ssiaena 
onviction ret oi 
had expressed long 


y cok aroused 


‘once the Pilgrims — 
the Presbyterians 


ae to pte 
$ more vthan he — 


in work, in economic discussion and in na- _ 


n See (seine children © 
primary schools. 
Jews have taken over the 
oe are co our arid 


no doubt : a fine and feng ae to spend money, both 


e Plymouth Rock to. its original position, to erect monu- 
to beautify our water front, to produce a wonderful and 


Aa “THE PILGRIMS AND | 


. Pilgrims. 


there was: no excuse for entire congregation remain after the reg- 


ular preaching service to discuss some 
public question. 


The New 


spirit ”” 
But in 


the: products of the eueliinent: While 
this method was later discontinued, ‘the 
fact that it was practiced at all shows the 
spirit which animated the Pilgrims in 


their Seaemic program, — 


‘The “community — ‘church » idea so 
ardently advocated by modern religious 
leaders, was long ago anticipated by the 
To them the Church was the 
center of all community life—social, eco- 
nomic and political. Nothing that con- 
cerned the well-being ‘ae mankind was for- 
eign to the Church. “They preached a 


virile doctrine. The meeting house of the 

_ Pilgrims had more men in it than women, 

_ demonstrating that their’s was a mascu- 
line religion. 


It was a common practice to have the 


If this were done in the 
average church today it would be regarded 
as a most unheard of thing, and the daily 


‘papers would’ carry a front page story © 


‘about it next morning would be real 


- news! 


Their ideas concerning political democ- 
racy were not as advanced, in some par- 
ticulars, as are those which are accepted 
in this country today, but they were 
decidedly radical for the century in which 
they lived. 


VW Be the Pilgrims _ were intensel 
ivil rulers of their i 


interested in the civic and political 
welfare of the people, they were not satis- 
fied with purely secular solutions of the 


_ social problems of their time. They applied 


the principles of religion and “the king- 


dom” to industrial problems, to social sit- . 


uations and to international affairs. Their 
individual consciences were reinforced by 
a social conscience which found its expres- 


sion in law—and this law was founded 
"upon religion, as they conceived it. 


In this respect they again. anticipated 


‘the best statesmen of today. We. are com- 
ing more and more to. recognize the | 


necessity for the moral element in social 


1 tee carefully we ae sometimes 
of tomorrow. 


( ments may eiduie. i 
‘There i is in all this commemorating, chee a little fee 
“to those of us who are of Pilgrim blood. We should beware, I 
- think, ofa merely antiquarian interest. We should be afraid 
of living too much in the past. 
worship, of living on traditions instead of making them. There 
‘is a danger of the exclusive point of view, of the erecting. of a 
false spirit of aristocracy out of an ancestry which was nothing 
_ if it was not democratic, of commemorating only in bronze and 
brick, instead of also in ne flesh and blood—that “* foreign rik 
flesh and blood that whether we like it or not is to succeed us. 
This is true not only of my town but of all the other industrial 
centers in New England. Shall we cling desperately to our — 
traditions, looking askance at these newer comers? Or shall 
we be hospitable while yet we may? : 
If it is the sharing of the heritage of the Pilgrim Fathers 
with these newcomers that is being ‘ 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


_ mon. 


‘the standard for all office-holders. 


There is a danger in ancestor 


‘imbued with the right — 


I wonder how many of us are qualified to join the Pil- 
grim processions through the streets of our town? a 


tional legislation. We are not so sure, 
now, that religion and politics can safely 
be kept in separate compartments—that 
religion and politics have nothing in com- 
We are learning that the labor 
question is a moral issue, and that it can 
never be settled upon any other basis. 
Labor leaders are coming to recognize it. 
History is demonstrating it. The very 
social reform measures that are being pre- 
sented to us as a solution demand it. 


OCIAL workers have long since learned 

that there is a point at which the nurse 
and the physician are halted in their 
treatment of a patient—when, after tell- 
ing that patient what he must or must ‘not 
do, it becomes a question whether he has 
the character himself to do that which is 
required of him. 


The attitude of the Pilgrims toward 
their own problems was determined by 
the teachings of the Bible, which was the 
sole guide in all their affairs. They 
regarded the Bible as the direct revela- 
tion of the will of God to them as individ- 
uals. Every question that arose among 
them was ‘discussed, disputed, and- 
cleared up by the word of God,” and it 
was not considered settled until it was 
found “ agreeable to the Holy Scriptures.” 


Public officials were selected according — 
to the directions given in the Bible, the — 
qualities there demanded being set up as 
The |. 
Bible became to the Pilgrims a system of __ 
practical ethics and right conduct. — 


Probably most of us would accept the — 
statement that the Bible contains the 
fundamental philosophy and law which | 
makes for a better citizenship and a 
higher national life—we simply have for- 
gotten or neglected this truth, It’s worth — 
while, in discussing the facts regarding — 
the Pilgrims during these tercentenary 
anniversary days, to recall to our minds 
what it was that made the Pilgrims great — 
—the Bible was undoubtedly the chief 
factor in their, development. 

CHARLES STELZLE, 


Childre n’s Books 


By Alice M. Jordan 


JIMMIE QUIGG, OF- 
FICE BOY. FROM THE 
JUVENILE BOOK BY H. 
S. LATHAM, MACMIL- 
LAN’S, WHICH DIS- 
CUSSES THE RELATION 
BETWEEN. EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYE 


N the minds of the great majority of adults, children’s 
books are not to be taken seriously. Under the com- 
prehensive title of “juveniles” the general critic is apt 

® to group together all books for younger readers, from 
Alice in Wonderland to the latest boy scout series, and rele- 
gate them to the nursery shelves or the children’s room in 
he public library, both equally out of his province. And yet 


hich is continually presenting to children, either as propa- 
ganda or incidentally, the writers’ ideas of the social forces 
at work uae our modern world. As interpretations to inex- 


cae child lives in His books and is moulded in large 
ure by them. Neither the educator nor the parent can 
afford to be oy ignorant of the content of those books. 


ee Haaterial for this study antes’ was Hosea con- 
fined to realistic books for the older children whose interests 


ature of the subject, books of pure adventure and imagina- 
tive tales’dealing with an unreal world. The examples used 
are ‘drawn from the better class of books, as the cheap me- 
chanical ‘product bears no resemblance to life and need not 
éngage our attention. 
hi The fact ‘of Poverty | is. one of the first realities that is 


eousiets lof living conditions. How is this fact presented 
books has boys and Bust ul they are to be read for 


. Therefore, poverty in 

tah grin mest aspect is aldoin met in these books. 

other ‘hand ‘no condition is more commonly the lot of book 

cters, as in real life, than that of comparative poverty. 
Mr. Latham’s new _ book, Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy, 


On the ‘hie Book for ne 


aod doing nine the pleasures and accessories so dear 
all young ‘girls. 0 77s 

The part of prosperity in The Hilltop Troe by AL f 
Pier, is played by an overdressed, snobbish youth very pro 
erly put in his place by the gang from the hollow. Thi 
the boy’s mother is brought to admit his faults and the goo 
qualities of the gang leader, indicates the author’s desire to 
be fair, Unscrupulous and selfish aims actuate the rich 
neighbors in the pages of Friends in the End, by Beulah Dix. 
So little do these characters attract, in spite of their tw 
motor cars and hot houses of grapes and roses, that the dul 
child is not tempted to envy them. ie 

Praiseworthy desires to atone for the condescension ae 
early Nineteenth Century which admitted the possibility 

“poor but honest parents”, have resulted in a long swing ¢ 
the pendulum. We weary st the wealthy aggressors and 
the self-satisfied city dwellers. Occasional exceptions shov 
ing that people who have money are sometimes very decer 
are welcome. We are glad to meet, too, the country i 
who is not unutterably superior to Heh city cousin. Thest 
favorite themes have the obvious ° purpose of showing the 
sential unimportance of material Possessions in coOmpariso 


_ with character, but they are too one-sided. Carolyn Wells 


in Patty in Paris, on the other hand, so emphasizes the dus 
uries and pleasures that money will buy that on seem | 
surpassing importance to girls. 
The dignity of labor is a kindred topic frequaurie? me! 
books for boys and girls. It is the basic idea of In the D: 
of the Guild, and in Masters of the Guild, by L. Lamp 
By means of short stories of the Middle Ages the reader 
helped to understand the point of view of the man vy 


- loved his work because he put so much of himself into 1 


The om maker, the dyer, ie scribe, the worker i ‘in a 


serves to glorify his vocation and fit. it ante thes gener 
scheme of things. In pride in work and the joy of. the ar 
lie the values to children of the Present ae 


‘pai if 
Here, 100, i is 5 Gratis the contrast I 
the spoiled son of a rich man and the lta 
lad in terms plain to every teader. aa, 
_The same lessons are taught i in The Arctic St 


looms and its dye vats is the setting for a sincere 


rid. Tim, the a hero, finds hese in that hardest po- 

of all, where he must raise his voice against his fellow 
men. Readers of this. book gain the idea that while 

rions have done immense “good in correcting abuses, they 

ave also helped to find grievances where none existed. Sym- 

athy is against the strikers. 

j Organization of the office boys in Jimmy Quigg, mentioned 


the relation of employer and employed is reasonable and 
nane, conducive to honest effort. and loyal service in work- 
ig boys. ' . 
So Industrial conditions in coal nanan and the Bais of child 
labor are introduced in The Blind Brother, by Homer 
eene and again in Kirk Munroe’s Derrick Sterling, While 
e hard circumstances surrounding this kind of labor are not 
inimized, and the sympathy goes out entirely to the work- 
en, comparison that contains a wholesome lesson.from any 
int of view is drawn between honest and dishonest employes. 
To young people of high school age, The Worker and His 
k presents the human social aspect of work as a help 
‘chosing a vocation. For this book Miss Center has brought 
gether selections from general fiction, “with the idea of 
ing due recognition to the worker who labors in the indus- 
1, commercial and occupational activities of life, with his 
id as well-as with his head.” 
The next question of social relations to which we turn is 
lat of the treatment of the immigrant in children’s books. 
‘here can be no fair play, the popular note among us, until 
get the other fellow’s point of view, and many writers are 
sy in trying to present this to boys ea girls. 
gained from books that striye to show attributes of nobility 
nd high purpose independent of race, than from books that 
ull attention to differences or national peculiarities. : 
The Lance of Kanana, written by H. W. French, a story 
brave Bedouin boy oe sacrificed himself for his tribe, has 
qualities that call forth admiration and minimize belt 
stilities. Madame Dragoumis, in Under Greek Skies, by 
pathetic portrayal of the home life of a Greek girl who 
er is brought to America, prepares the way. for a better un- 
standing when a Greek enters an American school. From 
love of fatherland and longing for beauty in Mr. Achilles, 
nette Lee shows American children what rich inheritance 
ek people. ere 
-, Steiner portrays in Muble Joe’s Lincoln the passionate 
tion to his ideal of America of which a Hungarian Jew 
g apable. 


its g Sel craving for the a of the spirit. It is not 
any sense a child’s book, but some of the stories are possible 
ng for the older boys and girls. 

description of the ee hardships and privations endured 


‘Singmaster. What Lee it matter that the journey took 
two hundred years ago? Their hopes and expectations 
‘in the new country were much the same as those of 
migrant of the present day. And the book ends with the 
ought, “ arias. will have a better chance than 


ion of the debt pared to some ps our foreign-born 
Barer of avers Ma paper by Joseph 


, ae why men who have left the old world and taken up the 
citizenship here have made that choice. 


ifficult pr : 
His. Beiend ‘Tim, by Allan F ae. ae cotton mill 


able as it is for this object, the book will hardly fall into the 


ve, is surrounded by doubts and treated with some humor, 


More often it 


art and literature is contributed to our common life by the’ 


Hydadd. inet means on short ee i ahr. seeka 


A purpose quite new in books for children induced hes i 
preparation of The Upward Path, compiled by M. T. Pritch- 
ard and M. W. Ovington. ‘To accomplish this purpose of ace 


-quainting Negro children with the history and character ‘of Mi 


their race, the editors have assembled extracts from the literary a 
works of Negro authors as a reader for school use. Admir- — 


hands of other than colored children, so it will not furnish 1 
ideas of the Negro problem to those who are unaware of its 
existence. There is no book for children which attempts to 
treat the subject in any such way as Dorothy Canfield does in — 
The Bent Twig. The tragedy of the two little sisters, when — 
the other children discover they are colored, is poignant and 
could not be handled i in a story for children. When Negroes 
appear at all in “juveniles ” it is in the old relation of master 
and man, or of friends who had held that relation, as is the 
case in Tom and I on the Old Plantation, by Archibald Rut- 
ledge. Mutual trust and affection between the colored man, 
like Uncle Remus, and the whites, i is the usual attitude. 

Public health questions, conspicuous in our present day pro- 
grams, find their way into children’s books. At least one recent 


book, The Lone Scout, by E. C. Carter, has made it a leading 


motive. Quite naturally it conforms to scout interests to intro- 
duce a camp of public health service men engaged in the de- 


struction of the malarial mosquito. A correct idea of the im-- 


portance of this kind of work is conveyed to boy scout readers. 
Social responsibility comes to the fore in a story of the- 


southern mountaineer, Treasure Mountain, a recent publica- 


tion of E. A. Turpin. Side by side with the picture of the 
proud, sensitive family cut off from educational opportunity, 
is drawn the portrait of the near relative whom fortune has 
favored and who is ready to rectify injustice and give up per- 
sonal gain for the advancement of the mountaineer. 

Another angle for viewing the same duty toward others is 
discussed in Edith Price’s story, Silver Shoal Light. A young 
woman whose outlook has been selfish. and unimaginative be- 
comes interested in spite of herself in a crippled boy, son of 
the lighthouse keeper. The author is very successful in show- 
ing how this companionship with one handicapped child 
broadens the heroine’s sympathies and teaches her to surrender 
her own wishes for the benefit of others. 

An unusual topic, one not strictly American, appears in a 
late book of Lucy Fitch Perkins, The Scotch Twins. By the — 
introduction of a poaching incident the question of land 
ownership arises. The old laird dies and the new laird, a 
boy, is made to say: “ I’ve found out that people are more im- 
portant than rabbits and deer, and they are going to have — 
first chance at the land of Glen Cairn, as long as I’m laird.” 

First of all duties that normal ohildue are taught is obe- : 
dience to parents. From obedience as they become older, grows ; 
recognition of obligations. What is the idea of this relation ‘ 
in the books under consideration? Apparently it is a satisfac- 
tory one. Katrinka, a Russian child in Helen Haskell’s book — 
of the same name, worked incessantly to bring back her parents — 
from Siberia. Lotta Embury, i in a story by Elia Peattie, gave — 
up her musical career in the city to keep the store at hanes eis 

~The keynote of Mother Carey’s Chickens, by Kate Det i 
las Wiggin, is found in the following sentences: CaS 1 


“You seem to have an uncommon knowledge of young people. a 


May I ask if you are, or have been, a teacher?” - rg 
“Oh, no!” Mrs. Carey remarked, with a smile, “I am just‘a k 
mother—that’s all!” sa 


ain 


: 
Marty Lends a Hand, by H. S. Latham, introduces a boy ay 
who ingeniously grew mushrooms in oides to help out the - 3 


: 
/ 


a faaily: firiances, This author shows an earnest Mesite to be of 
help to the boys who are, in one way or another, obliged to 
earn a living. His stories all relate to the experiences of 
working boys. Boys who help their mothers crowd the. pages 
of the stories of home and school life and there is no writer 
- who would venture to ignore the claims of parents upon their 
children. Occasionally we find severity and harshness on the 
part of a father, but it is sure to end in understanding and 
reconciliation. Dick Arnold, the hero of a school story by 
E.R. Silvers, was obliged to earn his way in his third year 
at college, because his father disapproved his choice of a 
vocation, but the effort was wholesome and rewarding. 
iiliveheations might be multiplied as evidence of the ways in 
which these, and similar aspects of man’s relation to man, are 
brought into current fiction for boys and girls. 
_ cited are sufficient to indicate the trend of this kind of writing. 
Some of the books show the zeal of a propagandist and con- 
sequently lose all claim as spontaneous creations. Unconscious 
_ teaching has so much stronger hold that the special pleader 


'T is a gray, drab day out, with a London mist blowing 
about the window. However, I sense it only with the 
‘@ seeing eye for I am living over some rare days that I 
= had with Robert Frost in Franconia last September, 
ystal clear days with the tang of autumn in the air. What 
‘impressed me about him—and this I believe illuminates much 
of his poetry—was his warm friendliness, his genuineness, his 
almost quaint simplicity, his neighborliness, the latter quality 
being the very essence of the man. I see him, dressed in a 
gray. suit, a gray cap snatched down over a finely-shaped head, 
shaggy, granite-streaked, hair straggling out; blue eyes, 
twinkling blue eyes with whimsical crinkles pepeie hide and 
seek around the corners, hooded with quizzical eyebrows; 
below a deeply indented upper lip. All this gave his face a 
droll, friendly, engaging expression, yet with something elu- 
sive about it as though he viewed life with an amused de- 
tachment. And he was so human and boyishly frank. 
“he quality of neighborliness expressed itself repeatedly. 
as struck with the affection with which Frost was greeted 
by the neighbors as we spun along in the wheezy Ford, with 
the pride with which he pointed out farm and hillside. It 
i this very real love of the soil and the shale, this delight 
in the trivial incidents of the country life about him, this 
being a good neighbor, which partly explains his authentic 
interpretation of New England—the New England of the 
bleak, barren hillsides, of Puritan grimness and tight-laced 
religious beliefs, of repressions and witch-drowning, of gov- 
_ernors and statesmen and sturdy pioneers, of lonely women 
going mad with the fearful monotony and drudgery of the 
isolated farm—and, yes, the New England with its humor 
and kindliness. 
_ Frost’s quality of neighborliness and human sympathy, bad 
not been noticed enough by the critics, some of whom have 
caught the stark realism of his work without sensing suf- 
sntly the quality which makes him a spiritual interpreter 
of the countryside. It is this warm, human sympathy that 
to aches with understanding tenderness the death of the hired 
man, the old farmer clomping around alone in the farm- 
house, the sharp portrayal of the lonely wife set against the 
adam of the New England hills. Indeed, in the 


‘The instances 


Robert Frost—Poet of Neighborly 
o By Paul L. Benjamin | ae 


ger ject if hi 
ould include biography i in our ‘study. of at 
give ideas of problems of the day there would be a conside 
number of titles to add ‘to Joseph Husband’s Americans 
Choice, mentioned above. ‘The Promised Land is read 
many children, though Mary Austin did not write it as 
child’s book. Heroines of Service, by M. R. Parkman, gi 
short biographical sketches of characters who have held pro 
nent places in the front ranks of progress or reform. Rebels 
and Reformers, by Ponsonby, goes far back into the past ‘fo 
its subjects, but it deals with the lives of people who h 
devoted themselves to the betterment of the human race. : 
far as children will read these books they will gain a true 
idea of the difficulties that beset the path of the idealist th an. 
they will in any number of stories written for a purpose. 

- Probably few of these books are destined to long lives, bu 
in their brief existence they are forming ideas and possibl : 
affecting opinions. ‘They bear examination and judicious crit q 
cism before they can be Bee Maa as negligible. 


ead of the Hired Man, that story of the ne ‘eh-de wae 
who, in order to die, returns to a farm where he has worke 
we have not only a study of human impulses but also m ) 
of those qualities which make Frost’a great poet, perhé 
the greatest living American poet. There is a swift delines 


tian” or tinsel, a certain haunting quality that no imitat 
can catch, an intense sympathy, a by-play of characters 
shows an uncanny knowledge of the psychology of behav 
a concentration of words, and flashes of lyrical pee Su 


dramatic insight: 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand'and tossed it by. 


Or the following lines from the same Wass 


“Home,” 
Yes, what else but home? i 
hat all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course, he’s nothing to us any more — 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to us — 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 
“Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
_ They have to take you in.” 


This understanding, this compactness of ‘tangadges! 1 
shatp portrayal of character, this dramatic insight, has show 
a development in the three books of poems—A Boy’s Will 
North of Pa and Mountain Interval—somewhat - ul 


he mocked gently. 


the eet has grown in ionaer a) and power. Iti is folk peti 
of a high order. : 
But personal contact with this ‘genuine, lovable man | 
one a better appreciation of him and his work. I 
the little white house where he has lived with his 
for the past five years, spotlessly white, tucked in a clea 
Dropping below us was a wide stretch of valley, a “n 
tain interval.” Rising sheer across this interval. or inte: 
were the Franconia Mountains, their peaks envelop do 
tumbling mass of mist and cloud. It was poig at be 
tiful—the valley, the mountains, the marsh ng 
glorious abandon of color. the “talk 


Deiat. ae Bhs. this candor, this sensitive- 
beauty, color his work. - The poet in common with the 
worker i is shaping a more beautiful world—a world in 
there will be no ‘mean streets, a world and a society 
will not dwarf and stunt and twist little lives, a world 
h there will be flowers and music and laughter. So 
t sees beauty. Indeed, poetry is the heritage of those 
} ve seen and loved life. as Frost has, who have loved 
ly suffered poignantly, and who can share the experience 
sth Ts with an “understanding heart.. In Symbols, John 
‘ vater says: at 

history in a poet’s song, 


river reach and a gallows hill, 
iadak bed, and a secret one 


n experience. ‘There is a sar arated idee a disarm- 
i plicity baffling imitation. How simply Mending Wall, 
‘study in human nature, that conflict between the oppos- 
ces of the old and the new, begins: 


ething there. is that doesn’t. love a wall, 
t sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
sake the ‘upper Ronera in peal sun; j 


Ai eeT gee hin there 
Acti : a stone ead oy by the top 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 
e moved in. darkness as it seems to me, — 
ie Prd ay only and the shade of trees. 


“ close-packed psychology ”, ‘his compares of Jan- 
e, he tragedy that. may lie in a ‘smile or a word unsaid, 
ity to present a. ‘situation charged with human emotion 
idly expressed i in a war poem, Not to Keep, published 
Yale Review. It is the story of the soldier husband 
wife for a brief spell, ‘and ‘then the return 
This" Pee a ends Ge 
= The same 
sk him with her eyes 
‘second trial. 

her cuted to ask. 


iz less. ie do something; ules ey 
ultim: an or battle-cries. They must 


a 


oetry (if I were e forced 


- more boisterous as 


ok his humor that lights | 
in oe of many — 


likeness, and the defeats of the human spirit. 


‘THE ROAD NOT ‘TAKEN - 


Two rods: diverged in a teitis wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both | 

And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 

To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
ape And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
athe ‘Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in.a wood, and I— 

_ I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


—Robert Frost. 


From Mountain Interval, published [as well as other books by 
DR MEOS. quoted in the article] by Henry Holt & Co. 


OX to quote again from The Death of the Hired Man, 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 


Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 


Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
_ And spread her apron to it, She put out her hand 
' Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, ‘ 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her ‘in the night. 
mG was in the cool of the evening when we walked through 
the silence of the night’ that I knew him the best. ‘There 
was the swish of leaves underfoot, the moist odor of the 
woods, the clouds clinging like scarves of silver about the 
mountain tops, and the hush of quiet places. We paused to 
breathe in the fragrance of the night. The deserted farm- 
house rising gaunt upon a side-hill, the lone horse cropping 
the grass, and the moon glinting from the fair cobwebs, 


“epitomized for me much of his New England. 


He talked freely of his work. First there comes a tone, 
a note, an inspiration, then the images to make a complete _ 
pattern, until at last the words flow into place. Rarely ever 
does he know what the end of a poem will be, although the — 
final line when it comes usually rounds off the poem with — 
completeness; it is always a marvel and a surprise to. him 
that the lines spin themselves as they do. Sometimes, self. | 
consciousness will break the spell so that the poem is never 
finished. Such fragments are destroyed, often to reappear 
as lyrical passages in other poems. With the years of crafts- 
manship has come assurance, a knowledge that the power 
which ‘produced one poem can produce another, comparable 
to the skill which a sculptor knows that he possesses in his 
fingers. “Poe,” he said, ‘“‘ produced too little, and Whit- 
man ‘too much, for a man can be buried under the weight of 
his ¢ own work. Once a poet has struck an authentic note he 


will be an elusive something past technique which Bee a 


' man’s work distinctive and his own.’ 


Thus I think of Robert Frost as a rare comrade, a poet. a : 
Hie eae and kindliness and good-humor, one ie re 


EVERYBODY’S. WORLD 


By Sherwood Eddy, George H. Doran Co. 273 pp. Price 
$1.90; by mail of the Survey $2.10. 

THE ADVANCING HOUR 
By Norman Hapgood. Boni &, Liveright. 262 pp. Price 


$2.00; by mail of the Survey. $2.25. 


From the nationalism and political democracy of the Nine- 
teenth Century to a “new world” of inter-national and inter- 
class cooperation—this is the point of view of Everybody’s 
World and The Advancing Hour. 


Mr. Eddy’s book is a summary of i impressions during a recent 
working tour around the world in 1919. His journeys have borne 
fruit in what is much more than a travel book. For in it the 
author seeks ‘‘a permanent moral equivalent for war, in a task 
infinitely harder and grander, the winning of a new world.” He 
is giving a vision of world need to his countrymen. 

The writer of these lines almost -followed in the author’s 
steps, reaching the extremes of the Orient—Tokio and Con- 

 stantinople—at the same time, and he is grateful for so noble 
an interpretation of world movements that stir in the womb of 
the East. The peculiar timeliness of this. volume lies in its 
analysis of spiritual forces which escape the notice of most of us, 
_ but give an epic interest to his description of current events. Mr. 
Eddy’s outlook is that of a world Christian. His text is the 
_ applied Sermon on the Mount—between nations as between indi- 
viduals. 
The general reader will find admirable summaries of political 
and social conditions in the chapters dealing with Japan, India, 
China, Turkey and Russia. The charm of style lies in the 
author’s intense human interest which results in much picturesque 
and personal narrative. 
Perhaps it is not unfair to say that many Christian workers 
have been prejudiced in their criticism of other faiths. Mr. Eddy 
is singularly free of bias. Christianity comes not to destroy,’ but 
to fulfill; in every religion are the seeds of good. ‘The raw 
~ stuff of humanity is always great. A We should go not to 
_ be leaders, but to make leaders.” 
With such an attitude of inter-racial respect there is little 
dou that the author is right in concluding that “if there ever 
is a yellow peril it will be one of our own making.” Particularly 
interesting is his picture of Continental influence in Japan and 
the militarization of a naturally peaceful people. Opposed to the 
former domination of German ideals he finds the Anglo-Saxon 
‘leadership with its love of democracy and liberty. The forces 
of national good-will must be everywhere on the aggressive. 
‘This means an American mandate for Turkey and Armenia, our 
sympathetic understanding of India’s struggles toward dominion 
_ self-government, the “open door” in China, an unbiassed hearing 
of Japan’s claims for non-discriminatory treatment, and the rais- 
ing of the Russian blockade. To quote: “ You of the new world 
little realize with what longing eyes these peoples turn to us 
with a great hope for the high idealism which we have pro- 
claimed.” 

Mr. Hapgood and Mr. Eddy reach the same conclusion in the 
Russian crisis. Both are opposed to the extremes of Bolshevism. 
Each finds the salvation of Russia in the peasant masses whose 
cottage trades and cooperative undertakings have suffered less 
than is commonly supposed under a regime of centralized and 
bureaucratic industry. ‘The obvious evils of proletarian dictator- 


Bolshevik leaders. Armed intervention and the blockade have 
proved a criminally stupid policy, preventing the fair trial of 
communism which liberals everywhere had the right to expect, 
and forcing the masses into the arms of an obnoxious military: 
dictatorship. To quote Mr. Hapgood: “That the purely ortho- 
-dox, Marx-bible, Bolshevik brand (of socialism) has been dis- 
credited, except as a temporary violent remedy for a malignant 
“disease, ‘might have been shown far more strikingly if we had let 
the Russian experiment alone. .. For nearly two years all 
the machinery of life was bent to one end: it was better that a 
million innocents should starve than that a communistic experi- 


320 


~ ment i chould be allowed! to proceed more rapidly to its inevi 


of present political and social forces. 


economically, encourage cooperation among consumers, as we 


struggles have become contests of personalities rather than prt r | i 


' ship do not prevent a sympathetic interpretation of the aims of 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD ORDER 


jd 


collapse or modification.” 


For Mr. Hapgood, Russia iss to quote an carlign phras al 
President Wilson, the “acid test.” In the history of All 
policy toward her are amply illustrated the “blockade 
thought,” the lie- -mongering, the bigoted provincialism. and, -abx 
all, the dominant-class selfishness of western powers, which 
nish the author texts for his discursive and intimate treatm en 


These forces are the result of the war, which “ did’ 
things: It oriented the, western labor forces and it affected 
moral sense of the world.” The war has accentuated two is 
“first, the relations that ought to exist between different clas 
and, second), the relations that ought to exist between differs 
nations,” Mr. Hapgood believes thoroughly in the League 
Nations, which renders more acceptable an otherwise questior 
able treaty. He does not,-however, share a child-like faith) iy 
its power. to- prevent wars. International cooperation depene 
upon social justice. An inevitable industrial revolution i is reve 
ing “the habitual sabotage of capitalistic society.” We 
hope for a desirable issue of conflicts both between nations 
classes, but the latter must precede the former. Poli 
democracy, as at present understood, breaks down industri 
and internationally. 


The author would be classed in what Mr. Eddy calls the 
“Party of Social Redemption. ”_the “liberalism”. in which he 
places great hope is more than that.term usually implies. 6 
worker must not be sacrificed to the market. Production 
employment must be stabilized. Insurance must be encour 
for the masses. Labor must participate in management. 
Hapgood. scouts what Karl Marx might call petty “ bourge 
socialism.” ‘“ Lord Bountiful has no salvation for us now. . . 
Toward the winning of the new social order liberals, political 
must unite in such groups as the British Labor Party at 


In America 
and politi 


as self-reliant locally controlled production. 
forward-looking man is “without a party,” 


ciples. 


Spécial mention should be made of Mr. Hapgood’s intima | 
study of President Wilson. It is a helpful antidote to Mr! 
Keynes’ sketch. Here we see the President as the suprem 
leader of liberalism, a brilliant and indefatigable champion. 
American people are held more responsible than he for the 
takes since 1918. And for those pleaders for little American 
who cast in our teeth the argumentum ad patres there is a ge 
dose in the account of Washington’s struggle against | the sa 
kind of provincialism which is. now invoked in his name. 


Of the two books one is more am interpretation of spirit 
and racial, the other of political and social, forces. Perhaps 
Eddy fails to emphasize the baser motives of governments bec 
of a true appreciation of the finer motives of peoples. Mr. 
good gives an impression of the facility of certain econom 
changes—such, for instance, as. the regularizing of industry— 
which even before the war were among the most difficult 
social problems. Neither book, however, is intended to be pre 
found. The appeal is to everyone of us whose pulse need 
quickening. The flow of noble passions released by the war | 
now damned by the reaction which naturally followed it, ar 
there must be a stirring in stagnant waters. Here are two n 
sengers of the new era, speaking unto the people that ap ey 
forward. LELAND REx Ror 


By Gregory Zilboorg. Thomas Seltzer. 287 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $2.70. t) 


“The most difficult question of to-day is how to find again ; 
how to bring into being once more the real spirit of democrz 
and how to reconcile that spirit with the desperate react 
nationalism.” Mr. Zilboorg’s somewhat loosely ie) 


yely in Europe. 
ver a year. 
inctly that of the good European, but 


a other failings of 
oses he ranges an (aaa to which he no longer 
s, which. was blind to ‘the, true values of racial and national 


ery apparent “progress” 
ia down vital human forces. ‘This tendency he pursues not 
“only in politics and economic organization, but also in what he 
s the “debauch of European thought,” traced in the literature 
the Nineteenth Century. 
ust precede any rehabilitation of the structure of society. In 
hi emphasis on the need for recreating a moral foundation for 
e simple relationships _ of social life, Mr. Zilboorg, the social 
eorist, comes very close to the conclusions of practical social 
ormers. He has watched the revolutionary soldier and studied 
$ motivation. What he saw was the acceptance of a philosophy 
of power far removed from the spirit of compassion and fellow- 
ip that marked the earlier stages of the revolution. 
edy of Europe is that “people have lied to each other so much 
that they no, longer believe each other.” 

w institutions but a new Social gospel.” Bolshevism has 
failed because it relied on mob psychology, the same regimenting 
f public opinion that was the essence of Prussianism every- 
here and brought about the great war. “The great revolution 


consonant with the purposes of the revolution.” A new decen- 
real progress until we deliberately adopt a somewhat indefi- 
ite goal and go forward with faith in the individual. 
Here, then, we have a thoughtful revolutionary, undetached, 
nafraid of the conclusions to which he is driven, bringing us 
“message not dissimilar in essentials to that which that little 
ey on the Mayflower brought to these shores three hun- 
dred years ago. But there are no new continents to settle; the 
alvation of humanity must be worked out here and now, in the 
smallest workshop and in the home no less than in the council 
chambers of diplomats. ‘Couched in new terms, with a different 
background of experience to that of most of us, this message just 
now deserves a wide hearing. : B. L. 


AMERICA AND. THE NEW ERA 


eee Symposium | ‘on Social Reconstruction edited by Elisha M. 
Friedman. E, P. Dutton. & oe 500 pp. Price $6.00; by mail 
of the Survey $6.25... 


Mr, Friedman has a synthetic ‘nlnd which it is sometimes a 
ittle difficult to follow. As in previous volumes on reconstruc- 


ng to encompass the. whole. social problem by presenting the 
Opinions of very able individuals, but individuals without any 
ommon social philosophy, on such diverse questions as, for 
instance, the “ international mind, ™ “new demands i in education” 
and “ religion in the new age.’ ’ The purpose of the “ symposium ” 
Ne says, to answer the questions: What have been the effects 
f the war’ and ‘what should be our policy during the recon- 
"struction period? Even supposing his contributors had closely 
confined themselves to this object, the result would have been an 
nassimilated hotch-potch,. since each of them is dealing with one 
pecific problem. As a matter of fact, they do not thus confine 
hemselves, but, i in many cases, cover a longer period in historical 
etrospect or offer a more general treatise which would have 
een just as good any time during the last five years. 

‘Taken not as a symposium, but as a chance collection of essays 
n urgent present-day problems, the volume is to be commended 
- its wealth of suggestion. 
thority. and offer programs of the highest interest. 
contributions printed preeeys as a panplilet would pa 


Land Policy; Frederic C. Howe on The Immigrant and America 


nce of penetrating — 
Mr. Zilboorg held an — 
der the Kerensky regime and after — 
He has been in the 
His attitude towards © 


.» By Charles: Roden and Dorothy F. Buxton. 


in aan aiaine another chain to 


A moral regeneration, he holds, 


The trag- 


“We have to create not. 


will come only when violent methods are repudiated and the 
same results are achieved by methods which are in themselves" 


alization of power is essential to social health. There will be 


ion, but this time without topical introductions, he is endeavor- 


The different authors speak with | 
Each of 
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Hea) Ws the field eee suffice it to mention a few of ie con- 
‘tributors and their subjects: Richard T, Ely on an American ~ 


Graham Taylor on Development of the American Spirit; Charle 
B. Davenport on Heredity and Eugenics; Graham Lusk on Food A 
William Healy on Delinquency. 

Herbert Hoover, in a foreword of seven pages, discusses the 
general lessons of the war for a scientific comprehension of socia 
problems and methodical effort toward their solution. BL, 


THE WORLD AFTER THE WAR ee 

Frederick, A 

Stokes Co. Price $2.50; by mail of the ila, 
$2.70. 

In the course of frequent trips to Allied and neutrals countrie 
since the armistice, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton have become impressed 
not only with the terrible legacy of the war but also with the 
mental instability of the peoples that inherited it. The foremost — 
demand of the situation, they say, is that the political leaders — 
and the leaders of public opinion who guide their actions should 
see things as they are. ‘To this end, they contribute, both from 
their own. knowledge and from the less accessible reports an 
documents, information so arranged as to picture the state of 
political chaos, the real character and effect of the new balance — 
of power, the economic collapse and the great issues that must 


155 pp. 


be faced if a general disaster, as great as, or greater than, that — 


following upon the Thirty Years’ War, is to be averted. a 
Most valuable are those chapters which deal with the experi- — 
ence of common humanity and throw into relief the new impulses 
or re-awakened instincts of the people, which, more than the 
sophistications of the diplomats, give form and content to the © 
vital movements of the day. Moreover, by abstaining from over- ~ 
statement of detailed facts and observations they clearly bring Re 


out dangers which in other writings often are obscured by the ~ 


mass of unrelated material, and which, especially here in Ameri- 
ca, are hardly yet realized. Thus they show that emigration on 
a hitherto undreamed-of scale or the wholesale destruction of 


millions of thrifty, civilized, productive Christian people are the 
only alternatives confronting the surplus populations created in 


central and eastern Europe by Allied “ statesmanship.” 

A concluding chapter summarizes suggestively the spiritual 
forces which alone can save Europe. For the first time, in a 
book of this character, the revolt of youth (recently commented — 
upon in the SurvEY) is adequately recognized as an important 
force; but best we like what the authors have to say about the 


“new religious trend which, if it is allowed to develop, will reduce 


many present problems to insignificance and replace the violent 


conflicts which, without it, must be expected to last for genera- 


tions, with a new “wave of thought and joy lifting mankind 
again.” B. EL; 


THE NEW WORLD ORDER. 
_ By Frederick, Charles Hicks. Doubleday Page & Co. 
pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 


Prepared for the purpose of giving the reader an impartial 
analysis of the League of. Nations, Covenant in its relation to — 
international organization, law and cooperation, drawing upon — 
historical analogy where possible, this book by the law librarian 
of Columbia University, will receive a wide welcome. Mr. Hicks 
admits that in the course of his studies he has become convinced 
“that the League of Nations should be supported not merely 
because it provides means for putting war a few steps farther i in 
the background, but because it emphasizes the necessity for co- 
operation between sovereign states;” but he has.not allowed this 
view to color his rendering of the essential facts and consider: eu 
tions, The peace treaty jad other relevant documents are given ap 
in the appendix. a 


AMERICA TRIUMPHANT UNDER GOD AND HIS 
CHRIST 

By Kitty Cheatham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 84 pp. | Price, is 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. y 


The purpose of this little book is to show the consintiens of 
divine revelation in American history from George Washingto 
to the present time. It is largely composed of quotations fr 
the prophets and from Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, and in mys 
imagery foretells the time when a more general recognition o: 
the spiritual significance of the nation’s development will reshape 
its outward laws and government. f 


THE CAUSE OF WORLD UNREST : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 264 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $2.70. 
THE PROTOCOLS AND WORLD REVOLUTION 

Small, Maynard and Company, Me pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the SuRvEY, $1.70. 

JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION 

By Joseph Jacobs, Litt. D. Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia. 334 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.95. a 


The book which appears under the pretentious title, The 
~ Cause of World Unrest, ‘contains nothing to make good its pre- 
tenses. Any sincere student of present-day social and political 
conditions who expects to find in it an analysis of the present 
unrest, the weighing of its various elements and an attempt to 
assign to each the underlying cause or causes, will be disap- 
ointed. ‘This collection of a series of articles which originally 
appeared in the London Morning Post was prepared by two 
“anonymous writers who are whole-heartedly vouched for in a 
engthy introduction by H. A. Gwynne, the editor of that jour- 
nal. The book is an attempt to prove that a group of “bad” 
Jews have connived with a group of “bad” Freemasons to de- 
‘stroy Christian civilization and to build upon its ruins a Jewish 
world empire. In the absence of the mention of any names, 
suspicion naturally attaches to all Jews and all Freemasons. 

‘© prove the case against the latter, the long since discredited 
writings. of French clericals are resuscitated. For a summary of 
he most glaring of these falsehoods and i inaccuracies, the reader 
S referred to an article by Arthur E. Waite, in the Occult 


S 


Peril. Mr. Waite, who is an acknowledged authority on Free- 
masonry and its literature, says of the anonymous writers of 
The Cause of World Unrest, that “they betray the most extraor- 
nary ignorance on elementary matters respecting the craft and 
development,” and characterizes them as “talkers of rank 
sense,” and their assertions variously as “ amazing rubbish,” 
“wild statements,” “ gross exaggerations,” “nothing more ante- 
cedently. ridiculous,” and “a recrudescence of mendacities. is 
- contentions are so thoroughly proved that it is surprising that 
he poche persist in republishing the articles in book form. 


The accusation against the few is based upon a queer pseudo- 
ument called The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion, 
yhich has been separately published in various countries—in 
England as The Jewish Peril, and in the United States as The 
-otocols and World Revolution, As far as has been ascer- 
ned, this “document,” which bears internal evidence of 
rench origin, first appeared as an appendix to a book by Sergius 
’ Nilus, an obscure Russian official, during the first Russian revo- 
ution in 1905. The book itself is of an autographical nature 
d gives a history of the spiritual evolution of the writer who 
as a fanatical orthodox Russian mystic and czarist, The proto- 
ls were republished in two subsequent editions of the book, 
and in each edition a different explanation is given as to the 
‘manner in which the document came into the possession of Nilus. 
“he protocols pretend to place into the mouth of an unnamed 
‘elder of the wise men of Zion,” in the form of talks to the 
ther “wise men” the outline of a plan, alleged to have been 
laborated and ‘executed for centuries past, for the destruction 
of Christian civilization, the overthrow of all governments and 
he establishment of an autocracy headed by a scion of the House 
f Dayid. It is not strange that when this clumsy hoax first 
peared i in 1905, it was not regarded seriously in Russia, which 
‘as quite accustomed to “ documents” of this character. Today, 
lowever, persons who appear to be desirous of discrediting revo- 
utionary movements by appealing to anti-Jewish prejudice, have 
exhumed this screed and, while admitting that no evidence of 
its authenticity exists, are quoting it as a sort of Satan’s bible, to 

re that the revolutions in Russia, Germany, and Hungary, the 
disorders in Ireland, the gigantic strikes in all countries, the 
whole » vast resurgimento of oppressed and repressed peoples and 
peed are not the resultant of the action, reaction, and inter- 


Review for October, on Occult Freemasonry and the Jewish. 
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action of a multitude of causes, ‘but have oo artificially created 
by “international Jews’ as part of the execution of the plan | 4 
laid down in these protocols. iA i) 

Because of the remarkable but’ natural ubiquity of the Jews | 
and their participation in every movement, it is comparatively | 2 
easy to prove anything for or against them if one is careful | 
to choose his facts. In this case, the authors of The Cause of 
World Unrest not only choose facts but, taking advantage 
the prevailing lack of knowledge on the Russian situation, dis 
tort facts. An example of this is to be found on page 112 where 
a list of fifty Bolshevist leaders is given, showing that forty-tw 
of these are Jews. The manner in which the fifty was selecte 
is not explained. It appears, however, that out of these fifty a 
least eight are not Bolshevists but their political adversaries, and, 
such names as Bucharin, Krylenko, Dubenko and a half doze 
other less known but as important leaders of the Bolshevists are’ jj). 
omitted from the list. Moreover several persons listed as Jews a 
are not Jews. By such a process anything can be proved about |) 
a people so scattered and so versatile as the Jews. 3 


Niaay of the bogies raised in these two anonymous publications, 
especially the chief one of Jewish financial supremacy, are lai 
in Jewish Contributions to Civilization, written by the lat 
Joseph Jacobs. It begins with a lucid and dispassionate surve 
of the evolution of the status of the Jews since their dispersior 
and of the rise of what has been termed “the higher anti 
Semitism,”’ a movement which has endeavored to dignify an 
antipathy having its origin in complex religious, economic anc 
social factors, with a terminology and other “ outward trappings ’ 
of a science. This book with its scholarly chapters on Jews and 
Commerce, Jews and Capitalism, and Jews and Liberalism, is’ 
a splendid antidote. for the fanciful and melodramatic composi 
tions of the anonymous inventors of Jewish perils and protocols 

~ Harry SCHNEIDERMAN, | 


THE IDEA OF oe AN INQUIRY INTO. IT'S i 
ORIGIN AND GROWT 

By J. B. Bury. Macmillan et 
mail of the Survey, $5.80. 


This book fills a distinct gap in English social science ieekdeneie s 
We have had various books on different phases of the problem of a 
social progress which contained frequently brief sketches of the 
development of the idea of progress itself; but no English or 
American scholar has so far gone so comprehensively into. thel@ 
history and development of this idea as it has been worked out — 
by Professor Bury. It is a work of profound scholarship, sedate — 
intone and rational in spirjt. The author does not allow him- 
self to be drawn too closely into the conflict of opinion about 
progress, but from his other writings it is safe to assume that — 
he would not deny fellowship with all those “high priests and 
incense pearers’ to whom the creed of social progress owes ae 
success, 

The content of the book could be’ summarized i in the Rae 
own words. aor aa q 

In the sixties of the Nineteenth Century the idea of progress 

entered upon “the third period. of its history. During the first 
period, up to the French Revolution, it had been treated rather 
casually ; it was taken for granted and received no searching — 
examination either from philosophers or from historians. In the 
second period its immense significance was apprehended, and — 
a search began for a general law which would define and estab-_ 
lish it. The study of sociology was founded, and at the same 
time the impressive results of science, applied to the conveniences 
of life, advertised the idea. By 1850 it was a familiar — 
idea in Europe, but was not yet universally accepted as obviously 
true. The notion of social progress had been growing in the 
atmosphere of the notion of biological ‘development, but this — 

development still seemed a highly precarious speculation. .. . 

The Origin of Species led to the third stage of the fortunes of B 

the idea of progress. 

What might have been set aside before as a brilliant « cast 
elevated to the rank of the scientific hypothesis. 


The bearing of this volume upon social reform may be 
from Professor Bury’s analysis of theories of ‘Progr 
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THE SHORT SESSION 


'HETHER discussion on the appropriation bills and 
pecially on the enormous sums asked for army and 
navy will take up all the time of the next, short ses- 
if Congress remains to be seen. Certain it is that few 
organizations that stand behind measures for greater 


iency in Sat cae or as ate welfare provisions are 
‘There 


ne eae for. bance, that the matter of the crea- 


bri ght before this session though it may be taken up in 
committee on reorganization of government departments. 
Besides budget legislation, the bill for control of the pack- 
y industry (Kenyon-Anderson bill)—to be reintroduced at 
earliest possible moment—is likely to receive some atten- 


s for early consideration of the Capper-Volstead bill, lift- 


‘present restrictions on interstate business of. agricultural 
rative organizations. ‘The Wadsworth bill for conver- 


roposal, but there will be no B aebeiaene: on it, and it is doubt 


sce - the ae at Peas and bu- 
ig to Meat ae it oe a welfare. 


become pronounced, The national budget bill, 
esident Wilson, is not likely to be re- 


anizations rged members of Congress to 
in Decem er in order to oe once more on record 


ep in Ohe tion of putting the 
f the nation on a sound erecta! basis—but 


ittee on ‘mi Sean ie ae in session since 
November and has gone over many of the score 
; ov t from the last session, The American 
other respects of late— 
es to eet, report for 


f the government nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
fertilizer plant of benefit to farmers, and a bill for the © 
tection of pent overs by truthful oor of shoddy ~ 


Inst utions to receive government. ‘Toans similar to the farm 
an banks. Mortgage institutions and certain other financial 4 


hether anything along that line will be ‘doe. this session. 
gitation for a federal housing bureau, which many re-— 
ir ase oe an organs first step. ‘toward helpful federal 


ide. ae Seen expressions in favor of this 


Congress convenes, although im- 


| on of a public welfare department in the government will 
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on by the committee for early introduction. 
‘be made to secure a bigger appropriation for the work of ee 
Bureau of Immigration on Ellis Island. 


_ Representatives of farming interests will, in addition, | 


‘ment, 


sure aheleratiot for it in the coming short session. It. is 
likely that the California situation will absorb much of. thes 


‘committee’s time, but Representative Albert Johnson, its chair-— 


man, has indicated that a bill will be introduced to legalize the — 
present restriction of immigration to relatives of aliens already — 
in this country. ‘This ‘‘ test,” by the way, has already in prac- 
tice been used for some time without legal sanction, No one 
is permitted to enter this country unless some friend or rela- 
tive who is a citizen vouches for him. H. R. 13646, amend- 
ing the present system of naturalization is also being worked 

An effort will 


The most important industrial legislation awaiting Ae ate 
tention of Congress is the report of the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference. [See the SuRvEY for January 3.] At the 
last session Congress took no action with reference to 
this original and constructive plan for industrial adjust- 
The fact that Mr. Hoover and other distinguished 


Republicans are quite as much identified with the conference 
' report as is the Democratic Administration ought to give it a 


- further hearing either in the coming session or in the first 
‘meeting of the new Congress. There will be demands for the 
rebuilding of the United States Employment Service which 
is now almost non-existent. 


Congress will there be torn be- 


- tween the public insistence for economy and the simultaneous 


‘urgency to do something about unemployment. 


The most 


significant possibilities for labor legislation are, however, 


the League of Women Voters, meeting last week in regiona 
_ conferences in Boston and New York, pledged themselves an 


Keg called Smith-Towner bill, which, it. is expected, will bi 


dent’s Cabinet, and authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 


doubtless to be found in seemingly minor amendments to ap- 
-propriation bills and to other routine acts. 
mins law is no longer satisfactory to certain employing inter- 
‘ests who think that it conceded too much to labor. 
‘groups are talking of eliminating the exemption of labor or- | 
‘ganizations from the provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust. 


The Esch-Cum- 
Other 


Act and still others would like to see the efficiency systems — 


which labor has opposed reestablished in governmental insti- 


tutions. The essential characteristic of the industrial prospect 


‘is to be found in the fact that not within a decade has or- 


ganized labor had to appeal to Congressional majorities sO 
aloof, if not actually so hostile. 

Women of the country with allegiance already pledged to 
the Sheppard-Towner bill for maternity and infancy protec: 


tion, which will undoubtedly be re-introduced, will campaign 
actively for the further protection of women. 


Reform of the 
civil service, representation of women in arbitration councils, 
establishment of joint federal and employment services with 
departments for women, a constitutional amendment giving to 
Congress the power to establish minimum labor standards, 
law raising child labor standards, and protection of the right 
of collective bargaining: these are some of the things to which 


& 


for which other women’s organizations are working. — 4 
Educational forces of the country are lined up behind the 


introduced. The bill would create a national departmen 
education, with a secretary of education sitting in the Pres 


a 


000 to encourage and assist the several states in the promotiot 3 


of education, but expressly provides that education shall reg 
main under local and state control. This is the largest pro 
gram ever undertaken by the educational interests of the coun- 

try. The President-elect has already definitely committed 
himself to the general principles of the bill. ; 
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“THAT ISN’T YOUR CROWD, SAM” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN JERSEY 
Wiss employers daily gaining the upper hand in the 


industrial situation and signs not too reassuring as to 
the advantage they may take of the swing of the pen- 
-dulum, it is stimulating to find, meeting in the heart of one of 
the most highly organized industrial districts of the country, 
a state chamber of commerce discussing plans for a Joint State 
- Industrial Council. Under the chairmanship of Charles D. 
‘Freeman, of J. W. Jay & Co., cotton brokers, this group 
_. gathered Friday night of last week in Newark, New Jersey, 
to discuss how the human problem in industry can be solved. 
- It will be remembered that the Chamber last’ year endorsed 
‘a joint industrial council plan for the state [see the SuRVEY 
for October 25, page 44]. This action followed the report 
of the Chamber’s Bureau of State Research, the work of 
which has done much to place the New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce in the forefront among chambers of the United 
‘States. The council was organized “to promote industrial 
cooperation and stabilize the industry of the state,” and was 
to be composed of fifteen members—five representing the busi- 
“ness interests, five the workers, and five the general public. 
It was to gather information, make recommendations, and, 
when called upon, arbitrate in industrial disputes. The Slate 
Federation of Labor endorsed the plan, and the manufacturers 
_ agreed to come in. But the latter later refused to appoint 
their representatives and as a result, the voluntary council has 
“not functioned. A bill creating such a state body was, there- 
fore, introduced into the last Legislature, backed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and sponsored by Acting Governor Runyon, 
but failed of passage. It is now to be re-introduced at the 
; coming session, 

_ At last week’s meeting discussion of the way out of the pres- 
ent industrial situation was contributed to by men of such 
distinction as R,. J. Caldwell, chairman of the Indus- 
rial Relations Sub-Committee of the National Republican 
| » Party; Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, secretary 
: of the. ets Second Industrial Conference, and Julius 
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Cohel aed for. the veh Su it and s r 
rs’ Association. Bilas Ne os, 
rmany’s plan for a edt economic oaeean is, in 
Saldwell’s opinion, “ perhaps as near the final step in prog 
of solution of the industrial problem as we can now see.” 
explained the law—which he said was backed by all influent aH 
bodies—as requiring every employer over even a small num 
ber of employes, to have a shop council in which the empl 
would have a direct voice in the-daily routine and in mat 
concerning their welfare. This council is to elect represen) 
tatives on the board of directors of the company. Each coun! 
cil appoints ‘a delegate to the central council and it a: 
sends a delegate to a national council which is advisory to the 
Reichstag. This seems to Mr. Caldwell a practical meth oo ! 
of bringing to bear on industrial legislation the best talen | oe 
of the country. It will enable men of large affairs to accepiil a. 
membership in such a council where they could not give neces: 
sary time to the Reichstag. Mr. Caldwell believes that he vat 1 
present trend of thought in America is “ toward something jt 
along the German plan, united with something along the Kan-) Ot 
sas industrial court plan.” He does not have “ such unbound: bat 
faith in human affairs that somewhere force must not lie.” | 
Mr. Seager, who took issue with Mr. Caldwell on the nee im 
for more authority in dealing with industrial disputes, held) 
that the Kansas plan would not be satisfactory in a comple: 
industrial state, such as New Jersey or New York. He be | ap 
lieves that the best industrial relations will result from strong) °' 
organization on the part of both employer and employe, thus | - 
preventing anything being put over the weaker side by the} 
stronger side. This type of organization, in existence for ex 
ample in the printing and in the building trades, has been fos: 
tered, he said, not alone by employes, but*also by employe 
who wish to arrange with responsible unions for assurance o! 
continuance of operations rather than to depend upon t 
caprice of their employes. The present exposures in the build! 
ing trades have, he held, shown the need of thorough-going 
housecleaning, but have not proved that the system is unwise, 
An entirely different view was expressed by Mr. Cohe 
who, in turn, disagreed with Mr. Seager. Power, he said 
lies not in the number of people in unions or in manufactu 
ers associations, but depends upon the flux of labor conditio 
When there is a demand for labor, power swings over to 
labor group, and similarly when there is a shortage of labor, 
power swings to employers. So the power theory fails 
“Power without responsibility,’ said Mr. Cohen, “ caust 
the war. Aren’t we concerned with the creation of new in-_ 
stitutions to supply their want in industrial relations? We 
must find a way to couple power with responsibility. Th 
issue is plain. It is up to the chambers of commerce to decide 
whether to put their strength behind the movement for a new 
institution for peace or an industrial movement for war.” ES 
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‘UNIONISTS AND ENGINEERS 


IGNS of a new understanding between trade unionists 

and engineers are multiplying. The most conspicuous re- 

‘cent illustration was the conference of Herbert rei 
and of Robert B. Wolf with the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor.. The trend of the discussion” 
between the engineers and the labor leaders was not made pub- 
lic but the fact that a friendly conference was held was. made 
perfectly plain. The Federation of Labor has in various 
ways put itself on record as seeking the assistance of tech- — 
nical experts in the handling of industrial questions, P 
cedent was established when President Samuel Gompers and 
others participated in the meeting called by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science to discuss the tec 
nique of production. Labor leaders seem to be arriving a 
the opinion that the scientific approach of engineers may 
very useful in helping them to reach solutions of their own. 
problems. while engineers appear to think that the goodwill 
and creative energies of the workers can pals be fully elicited’ 
by a call to cooperative service. ae 


- 


7” MONG the greatest problems before 
A vies Bid He 
FA our country, and, in fact, before the 
_ * “world, are those growing out of our 

‘industrial development. The enormous 
‘industrial expansion of the last fifty years — 
has lifted the standard of living and. 
' comfort beyond any dream of our fore- 
fathers. Our economic system under 
‘which it has been accomplished has given 
‘stimulation to invention, to enterprise, to 
individual improvement of the highest 
rder, yet it presents a series of human 
and social difficulties to the solution of 
_ which we are groping. 
| The congestion of population is pro- 
- ducing subnormal conditions of life. The 
‘vast repetitive operations are dulling the 
human mind. ‘The intermittency of em- 
‘ployment due to the bad coordination of 
+ industry, the great waves of unemploy- 
| ment in the ebb and flow of economic 
_ tides, the ever present industrial conflicts 
Bey by. strike and lockout, produce infinite 
| wastes and great suffering. Our. busi- 
| mess enterprises have become so large and 
4 complex that the old, pleasant relation- 
i. ship between employer and worker has 
' to a great extent disappeared. The ag- 
gregation of great wealth with its power 
for economic domination presents social 
_ and economic ills which we are constant- 

ly struggling to remedy. 

* 


TE have built up our civilization, — 
YY political, social, and economic, on 
~* the foundation of individualism. We — 
| have found in the course of development — 
| of large industry upon this system that 
| individual initiative might be destroyed 
| by allowing concentration of industry and 
service and thus an economic domination 
of groups over the whole. Say 

We have therefore built up public 

agencies intended to preserve an equality 
of opportunity through control of pos- 
| sible economic domination. Our mass of 
"regulation of public utilities and of many 
other types of industry, aiming chiefly to 
prevent combination in any restraint of — 
_ free enterprise, is a monument to our at- 
\} tempt to limit this economic domination, 
_ to give a square deal. This regulation is 
itself also proof of the abandonment of 
the unrestricted capitalism of Adam 
_ Smith. While our present system of in- 
_ dividualism under controlled capitalism 
“may not be perfect, the alternative offers 
_ nothing that warrants its abandonment. 
_ Our thought, therefore, needs to “be di- 
_ rected to the improvement of this struc- 
ture and not to its destruction. et 
‘A profound development in our econ- 
‘omic system apart from control of capital. 
and service during the last score of years 
has b n the great growth and consoli-— 
lation of voluntary local or national as- 
“soci ‘These associations represent 
great economic groups of common pur- 
pose ‘and are quite apart from the great - 
voluntary groups created solely for pub- 
lic i e have the growth of 
employers’ associations, great farm- 
associations, great merchants’ asso- 
8, great bankers’ associations, great 
bor associati all economic groups 


our economic sys- 


among extremists on both sides. ‘ 
‘the most complexing difficulties in all dis- 
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tem rests upon whether we can turn the 
aspects of these great national associa- 


tions toward coordination with each other 
in the solution of national economic prob- 


lems or whether they ‘shall grow into 


groups for more violent conflict. ‘The | 


latter can spell breakdown to 
national life. ~ 


* * * 


our entire 


NE of the greatest conflicts rumbling 
in the distance is that between the 


employer on one side and organized labor 


on the other. } 

We hear a great deal from extremists 
on one side about the domination of the 
employer and on the other about the 
domination of organized labor. The ten- 
dency to domination probably exists 
One of 


cussion and action in these problems is to 
eliminate this same extremist. There are 
certain areas of conflict of interest, but 
there is between these groups a far 
greater area of common interest and if 
we can find measures by which through 


cooperation the field of common interest 


can be organized, then the area of con- 
flict could be in the largest degree elimin- 
ated. 

It is primary to mention a three-phase 
waste in production: if 

(1) ‘From intermittent employment. 

(2) From unemployment that arises in 


shifting industrial currents. 


_ (3) From strikes and lockouts. 
- Beyond this elimination of waste there 
is another field of progress in the adop- 


tion of measures for positive increase in 
_ production. 


In the elimination of the great waste 
and misery of intermittent employment 
and unemployment we need at once coor- 
dination in economic groups. For example, 
our engineers have pointed time and 


again to the bituminous coal industry, : 


where the bad economic functioning of 
that industry results in an average of but 
180 days of employment per annum, 


where a great measure of solution’ could 


be had if a basis of cooperation could be 
found among the coal operators, the coal 


‘miners, the railways, and the great con- 


sumers. "The combined results would be 


a higher standard of living for the em- . 


ployee, a reduced risk to the operator, and 
fundamental expansion of economic life 
‘by cheaper fuel. 

-, With our necessary legislation against 
combination and the lack of any organiz- 


ing force to bring about this cooperation, 


the industry is helpless unless we can de- 
velop some method of governmental in- 
terest, not in governmental ownership, 
but in stimulation to cooperation in better 
organization. u 

_ In help against the misery in the great 
field of seasonal and other unemployment 
we indeed need an expansion and better 
organization of our local and Federal 
labor exchanges. We have a vast amount 
of industry, seasonal in character, which 
must shift its labor complement to other 
industries. The individual worker is 
helpless to find the contacts necessary to 
make this shift unless the machinery for 
this ‘purpose is provided ‘for him. 

'In the question of industrial conflict 
resulting in lockout and strike one miti- 
gating measure has been agreed upon in 
principle by all sections of the-commun- 
‘ity. That is collective bargaining, by 
which, wherever possible, the parties 


>PEAL FOR INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION _ 
Herbert Hoo 


ver before the Federation of Engineering Societies at W ashington, — 


should settle their difficulties before they 
start a fight. It is founded not only on 
the sense of prevention but on the human — 
tight to consolidate the worker in the 
proper balanced position to uphold his. 
rights against the consolidation of capital. 
ee : 


HERE lies at the heart of all this 
question the great: human conception 
that this is a community working for the 
‘benefit of its human members, not for the 
benefit of its machines or to aggrandize 
individuals; that if we would build up 
character and abilities and standard of 
living in our people we must have regard 
to their leisure for citizenship, for recrea- 
tion, for family life. These considera- 
tions, together with prtotection against 
strain, must be the fundamentals of de- 
termination of hours of labor. ; 
These factors being first protected, the 
maximum production of the country 
should become the dominating purpose. 
The precise hours of labor should and 
will vary with the varying conditions of 
trades and establishments, but the proper 
determination of hours based upon these 
factors is an immediate field demanding 
attention of engineers. 3 

There is no greater economic fallacy 
than the doctrine that the decrease of the 
hours below these primary considerations 
makes for employment of greater num- 
bers, and it is an equal certainty that the 
eighty-four hour week of some employ- 
ment transgresses these fundamentals to 
a point of inhumanity. 

‘There is a broad question bearing upon 
stimulation of self-interest and increase 
in production that revolves around the 
method of wage payment. 

ee ® 


HE suggestion that I wish to put for 
your consideration is the possible use 
of another device in encouragement of 
individual interest and effort by creating 
two or three levels of wage in agreements 
for each trade, the position of each man 
in such scale to’ be based upon compara- 
tive skill and character. 
We must take account of the tendencies 
of our present repetitive industries to 
eliminate the creative instinct in their 


workers, to narrow their field of crafts- 
manship, to discard entirely the contribu- 
tion to industry that could be had from 
their minds as well as from their hands. 
Indeed, if we are to secure the develop- 
ment of our people we cannot permit the 
dulling of these sensibilities. Indeed, we 
cannot accomplish increased production 

without their stimulation. : 
+ * # ate 

les summary, the main point that I wish — 
to make is this: . 
That there is a great area of common 
interest between the employer and the 
employee through the ‘reduction of the 
great waste of voluntary and involuntary 
unemployment and in the increase of pro- 
duction. 
If we are to secure increased produc- 
tion and an increased standard of living 
we must keep awake interest in creation — 
in craftsmanship and contribution of the 
worker’s intelligence to management. 
Battle and destruction are a poor solu- 
tion to these .problems. The growing 
strength of national organizations on both 
sides should not and must not be contem- 
plated as an alignment for battle. Bat- 
tle quickly loses its rules of sportsman- 
ship and adopts the rules of barbarism. 


HEN he ‘National Cit: 
W tion adjourned its W 
[see the Survey for May : 
ask Commissioner Claxton to call a similar conference in the 
fall. Dr. Claxton has decided to vary the procedure. In- 
stead of a single conference, he has called for twelve regional 
conferences to be held in connection with a “ national school 
week,” which is set for the week beginning Sunday, Decem- 
ber 5, to consider the teacher shortage. 

The seriousness of this one phase of the educational situa- 
tion is shown by the reports of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Bulletin for November. Data received to the middle of 
October indicate an actual shortage of more than 37,000 teach- 
ers in the country; to which should be added the no less im- 
portant fact that more than 23,000 other individuals employed 
in the schools are distinctly below the minimum standard of 
paao and equipment for work. 

While the shortage of teachers is not the only serious ele- 

ment in the present situation and low salary is not the only 
reason for the existent shortage, yet teacher shortage is the 
‘most obvious fact, at present, and low salary is the most obvi- 
ous reason for teacher shortage. Hence, these facts are to be 
emphasized in these regional conferences. Commissioner Clax- 
ton closes his call to the conferences with these challenges: 
“Unless salaries are raised and policies changed the teachers 
of the public schools in the future will be made up of young 
-men and women of very mediocre ability serving in the schools 
for short terms, and of those of still less ability who will re- 
main longer because they have not the energy, personality or 
ability to undertake anything else. 
“This means deterioration and disintegration of the public 
school system. ‘The only salvation against it is to increase 
_ salaries to such an extent as will induce young men and 
‘women of superior ability and culture to prepare themselves 
ba teaching, and then adopt ‘a policy by which they may be 
kept in the schools after they have proven their ability and 
eieed: power and skill by experience.’ 


CALIFORNIA, 1920 


YALIFORNIA voters used the initiative and referendum 
for the sixth time at the November general election. 
“Twenty propositions were before the people, ten of 
which were submitted by initiative petition, five were legis- 
ve acts passed in 1919 and suspended by the referendum, 
ind five were constitutional amendments submitted by the 
Out of this number the voters gave their ap- 
roval to pice measures and voted down twelve. 


ed provisions withdrawing the present pices of short 
leases of land and closing loopholes in the present law by 
which its objects were evaded. ‘The law was proposed on 
the initiative of the California Oriental Exclusion League 
and was indorsed by the governor and state board of control, 
whose report on the oriental problem in California was a 
text-book of the campaign. Opposition to the measure was 
voiced by the Japanese Association of America and the Jap- 
anese Agricultural Association, both of which made a gen- 
erous distribution of pamphlets containing campaign ma- 
terial. In the last few days of the campaign, these forces 
were Maned by the American Committee of Justice, headed 
by Lyman J. Gage, former secretary of the treasury, and con- 
sisting of about forty members. 
series of display advertisements in the newspapers of the 
state urging that the law was unnecessary and that the prob- 
was one for federal action. Except for the Los Angeles 
es, the principal newspapers advocated its passage. - 

“he Japanese Exclusion League, which succeeded to the in- 
of the California Oriental Exclusion League during 
apaign,, has Pas rB rete the overwhelming vote for the 


’ 


age 299], it eee to. 


_ ing Japanese immigrants by supplanting — the 


land law. ‘The league also took steps to enlist the ai 


This committee sponsored 


is s part io its rogram effectively 
‘turned its attention, to its program for federal 
n, which includes a new immigration law further restrict} 
“ gentlemen 
agreement ” by definite statutory prohibitions and an amend 
ment to the United States constitution making ineligible 
citizenship the native-born children of aliens now ineligib 
Shortly after the election, a conference of California sena 
and representatives was held under the auspices of the le 
and this program indorsed. A delegate was also named to p 
ceed to Washington to aid in furthering this program 2 
also to keep watch that no provisions might creep into a n 
treaty with Japan which might nullify the recently enact 


other states having to meet a similar problem in ‘Prowion 
federal legislation. 

The other, propositions approved by the voters were th 
providing for the extension of the state mothers’ Pension 
to families in which the father is incapacitated for gainful 
work or is suffering from tuberculosis, exempting orphanages| 
from taxation, increasing the state apportionment for ele- 
mentary and high schools to permit salary raises for teach 
ers and aid for rural schools, tightening the provisions of th 
state narcotic drug law to prevent its abuse, levying a pol 
tax on aliens, raising the rate of interest on highway bond 
to facilitate their sale and changing the procedure for Pol Or 
ganization of irrigation districts. , 

Of the measures which were defeated, the commun 
property law, the state prohibition enforcement act and th 
University of California ad valorem tax nee j 
the more widespread interest. : 


paapertir law rests on the theory that all property acqui: 
after marriage is community property—a theory _inherite 
from the old civil law of the Spanish occupation. The pres 
ent law provides that upon the death of the wife all the com- 
munity property shall pass to the husband, but upon the death © 
of the husband only one-half of the community shall pass to 
the wife. The proposed law provided that upon the death | 
of either spouse, one-half of the community property should 
go to the survivor and one-half was subject to the testa- 
mentary disposition of the deceased. “a 
The amending law was passed by the 1919 eotel aed 
through the efforts of the Women’s Legislative Council, 
which is the legislative representative of the women’s cl 
of the state, and was suspended by referendum largel: 
through the influence of banking interests which feared 
eral business disturbances if the measure should become 
fective. The state bar association also joined in opposit 
to the measure. Because of its personal application to ev 
voter, the amendment was extensively debated throughout th 
state ‘and undoubtedly was more thoroughly discussed ‘ 
any of the other propositions. — The defeat of the measure 
by over 200,000 votes is the first serious reversal which leg- 
‘islation sponsored by women’s organizations has suffered. 


The Prohibition Enforcement Act was passed by the | 
islature at the same time as the resolution ratifying the fe 
eral prohibition amendment and both measures were 
pended by referendum. ‘The referendum on the resol 
approving the Eighteenth Amendment was declared 1 
stitutional, leaving the enforcement act to stand alone. — 'P 
hibition forces have announced that a new enforcement a 
will be introduced in the coming legislative session. 

The University of California tax measure was an i 
constitutional amendment providing a tax of one 


tenths mills on the dollar for the pheno cuban 
university. 


1 


one aides to reap victories witht: 
‘other; these are the schools of 
astery of the Assembly, of the 
at Geneva. 


thought seeking 
' “League of N: 
s in terms of int 
ternational communism, to use a dangerous term, recog- 
ng social tights in national property above individual 
The other proposes: and ‘may even achieve political » 


ee fe Rene) ay ee commanded sufficient 


power to force consideration from a grudging displomacy. 
Strangely enough the economic-social group has fairly cap- 


sic f the Atlantic fairly represent the situation. 
ited extent Lord Robert Cecil, to a larger extent Branting, 
Hymans and Nansen, and most of all the Belgian La Fontaine, 
have cut athwart the lines of national delegations, enunciated 
‘th doctrine that below all wars lies a fundamental economic 
‘problem, and have boldly asserted that no world organization 
Which fails to permit any group of peoples to live and work © 
‘reasonable happiness offers any hope. Nansen apparently — 
ened the question with his thrilling picture of the aban- 
d ned prisoners in Russia, the imprisoned manhood of under- 
manned nations. Cecil, supported somewhat unexpectedly by 
eydon the Argentine, followed rapidly with an insistency 
_ international. trade-routes now blocked by skillfully — 
placed armies, disingenuousl drawn boundaries and endless — 
litical intrigues must be restored ; the rehabilitation of the — 
starving parts of Europe being, in "fact, not a question of — 
oe but a question of organization along > self-supporting _ 


A Belgian, with 
ae to gain co ee clair co political alliance, 
_chose’ a wider field: xa | yew the earth as a property 


ve full adeattiee in equal measure ”—and he D opceeal 
international allocation of food and raw materials. With 
statement the issue was fairly. joined; the coal-and- 
and groups, the economic Pode the world- -em-, 


eee haan toed that any adoption of such doc- 
meant that the League was meddling in others’ affairs, 


group is at work, a nationalist group with | 
feacily opposite ends. Contrast with the idealists, the elab- 
te jockeying of the French for position: obstacles to. ad- 
mission of Germany; secret control of the action of the com- 

ion (“Secret hearings—with communiques”—and the 
agge ing remembra ce of the implications of .a similar pol- 
at ersailles ) 3 the proper organization of a League army 
} ia whose government is now. held by 


veague army there might become, either an 

in strum ntality or pr senting Lithuania as a satrapy to Po- 
r of bind 1g it some treaty to France, or a tool to 
ia or 1 restern border. Even the German na- 
ned the hue and cry, serving notice that 
colonies will no longer bind the 
ry. Al hese are moves in a game which went 
met ane hae is sie nothing else 


a3 
ey 
s 
ae 


"Assembly only a pretence. The advent of the new force gives. 
cause for hope. 


The one speaks and 


military cooperation, perpetuating the vision of an eters 


were all really if not nominally neutral during the war, the 


of decadence in this association of independent fragments of 


sd the center of the stage, if the reports which reach this — 
To a lim-. 


forced with the vigor of the new world. Their influence: 


‘cates. of open trade, conciliation and fair distribution of raw 


This cut to the heart of the discussion; it meant pera 
ting ches to ee ee Austria to join : 
_ France considered the military guarantees of the Treaty of 


- countries, not fifteen years, but indefinitely. 


Naaeetls become tools of oppression or parental threat; co- 
operation in transportation becomes a veiled form of blockade. 
It is that frank fear which leads the Canadians to react vio- 
vy Tittoni, the arch-nationalist of a year ago. ently against the idea; a sound fear if one distrusts the 


_trust it; the remembrance of the Peace Conference at Paris 
_be seen. If we could be sure upon which side America would — 


_ Notes and Central American occupations in background, it i 
not easy to be sure that America would choose rightly and 
carry her great concepts into reality. 
For the League of Nations stands at the great crossroads; 


more the road to Versailles; we shall wearily resume drilli 


ternational cooperation for the common elite of the com 


a hegemony, sernitony: Wher a: report on the 
\rmenian mandate is discussed, everyone thinks, though none 
peaks, of the fall of Venizelos, 

nal, the proposed French orientation toward the Otto- 
mans, the possibility of a Paris to Bagdad line. A year ago 
we ould have said that game was the real game, and the 


One reason for the new possibility is the release of forces 
unknown until now in European diplomacy. The, Spanish 
speaking world, eclipsed since the breakup of the Spanish 
Empire after 1815, emerges again under singularly happy 
auspices. Though South America revolted from Spain, it 
has been obvious to students of her life that the Spanish-Amer- 
ican republics looked to Madrid for cultural leadership. Ap- 
parently they join in diplomatic action as well. Since they 


Spanish Sloc comes into the discussion singularly free from 
artificial barriers and stimulated hatreds. “There is no sign 


a once great despotism; on the contrary, the group over which 
Quinones de Leon of Spain and Puerreydon have established 
a sort of leadership brings the best of the old tradition, rein- 


looks toward leaving the political field clear until the advo- 


materials can drive their points home. ‘They cannot be used 
for French or Italian or British intrigue. ies 
Apparently, too, the Assembly has lifted many personal in- 
hibitions. Barnes was one of the jingo labor leaders in ~ 
England; he now emerges with peace and goodwill on his — 


lips, demanding fair treatment for Germany and disarmament. 


La Fontaine had no such opportunity to voice his doctrine — 
‘of economic internationalism while the war was on. Cecil wi 
‘was bound to the wheels of Lloyd George's cabinet. In the 
‘countries where the nationalist spirit runs highest—notably 
'France—the personalities are more submerged in foreign of- © 
-fices. Viviani, fascinating, attractive, clear thinking as he is, 
speaks only as the sinister echo of the Quai d’Orsay; one ~ 
“wonders whether his speeches were not intended to syn- 
chronize with André ‘Tardieu’s declaration the other day that 


Versailles insufficient, and would therefore hold the Rhine : 


It must be confessed that in the very awakening of a libs 
eral economic thought lies the greatest danger. So long as 
telief, control of raw materials, cooperation in transporta- 


tion and the like is a real attempt to keep the life forces at 


work, all is well. But if the politicians, the schemers and 
the diplomatists master the idea and capture the machinery, 
then relief administrations become bribes; control of raw ma- 


latent force of the fdealisni of the world. And one does dis- 


is too green. There is nothing more than ground for hope 
The Assembly is just opened, and the results are yet to. 


throw her decisive weight, we could choose ‘whether ou 
absence is preferable to possible domination. With Colb 


She may yet decide. 


America’s action in the next year may guide it on the on rf 
hand or the other. She may force the League to choose once 


She ca 


and wait for the sound of. guns on the frontiers. 


mon peoples of a world in want. AvoLr A. aac Jen 
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HuMAN HRFFICIENCY AND LEVELS oF INTELL 
GENCB. By Henry Herbert Goddard. 
ton Unversity: Press. 
by mail of the SuRvny $ 
THp RISING TIDE OF COLOR, \ By ‘Loth 
Stoddard. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 320 
Price $3.00; by mail of the SurvEy $3. 
THE MASK. "By John Cournos. Geo’ 
Doran Co. 320 ee Price a 90; by m: 
the Survwy $2.1 
A Bwrrpr WORLD. By Tyler Dennett, 
H. Doran Co. 173 PR, Price ‘$15 
mail of the SURVEY $1.60. 
Tun New INDUSTRIAL UNREST. By Ray St 
nard Baker. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ay se Price $2. 00; ‘by mail of ‘the Su 


‘revel 
eight Buiieh authorities. Longman nt ee Gr 
& Co. 326: Price $3.00; by ma. 

SURVEY | 733. A paige 

My NEIGHBOR THE WORKINGMAN, — 

Roscoe Day. Abingdon Press. 3. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Suave, ‘$2. 


‘Price ! 


128 5 BD. a. a ; 


ip een and oe who 
ers of ‘the city of gold’, which 
- imagine as situated just around a promontory. The other 
that of ‘those, ge surveying the Lae ascent of man, 


; I aaa towards conditions of 
sing harmony and, happiness.” It must be fairly recognized 
t this is a history of the idea of progress and not a scientific 
ly of its laws, yet. the author Poses the question whether prog- 
elf does not suggest that its value as a ‘doctrine “is only 
ative, corresponding | to a certain not very advanced stage of 
lization, just as Providence, in its day, was an idea of relative 
ue, corresponding to a stage somewhat less advanced. ” “He 
Dek Commie the doctrine to any “illusion of 


is unfortunate that Paiecr Bury did not carry his study 
d his self-imposed limitation which ended it with the time 
‘progress became a current creed, for by so doing he elimi- 
whether intentionally or otherwise great scientists like 
alton, E. Ray Lankester, E. B. Tylor, Karl Pearson, Alfred 
Wallace, Metchnikoff, Vierkandt, so say nothing of men like 
4 H. Morgan, Brooks Adams, Hobhouse, Crozier, S. Alexander, 
rici, Sumner, Steinmetz, Barth, Durkheim, Nietzsche, Gobi- 
» Gumplowicz, Novicow. Moreover both the Russian and 


it ae year 1870 to the Creeuah \Micanwhile Ae book will 
pecially serviceable to teachers in the social sciences and to 
: a of philosophy, and ethics. 

ARTHUR J. Topp. 


MOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS ; 
By Arthur Lord. Houghton Mifflin Co, 178 pp. Price, $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 


Lord, who. is chairman of te Plymouth tee nvenary 
ebration Committee, has succeeded in giving within the limits 
three lectures deliy ered at Brown University an outline of the 
mealies facts the American citizen must know if he is to celebrate 
fa ellig ently the landing of the Mayflower. Moreover, his topo- 
a treatment of the subject helps the reader to visualize 
event so that he gets a clear realization of what it must 
meant, in force, of. character and self-discipline to carry 
1 great enterprise. This is summed up in one paragraph: 
_ If one were seeking to best illustrate the Pilgrim spirit, or 
mere, perhaps may be termed as the Pilgrim quality, he would 
find it in the fact. that, undaunted by the sufferings and. losses 
red, by the thought of perils which awaited 
"€ ith slight grounds for confidence in the 
in g pestilence and famine and an Indian foe, 
neértain Which of the three were most to be feared, they stand 
upon that hill overlooking the sea where their dead rested in 
marked graves, an example to all ages of an heroic devotion 


duty as they saw it and of a faith which could overcome all 
stacles. \; 


LD. TURKEYS AND. TALLOW: CANDLES 
lien Hayes. The Four Seas Co. 163 pp. Price, $2.50; 

mail of the Survey, $2.65. - 

NEW ENGLAND ROMANCE 

Robert and Francis Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Price, $2. 00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


hese books are kindred. They are both appreciations of 
ioneer fortitude as evidenced in the emigrants of Massachusetts 
n rilderness Ohio. The relationship of each author to his 
ject matter is one of blood rather than imagination. Ellen 
ayes is lineal descendant of the settlers of whom she writes and 
pardonable pride in making manifest their virtues. Mr. 
ez body is son of the ‘man and woman whose story he tells, 
Tr fore it has a warmer glow than books of most historians. 
Beyond these things, however, these books are rather dissimilar. 
sei one ‘Tallow Candles is a tale of settlement. The 
vigorous part, of Granville, Mass., | to a new 
io, the persistent tenure by the immigrants of 
against powerful elemental resistants, these are 
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HAPPY HOUSE 


' goes steadily on its way to greater: and greater success. | 


theme, The ‘tale’s: ‘Teal delight to its writer, one 


FOR GIFTS 
“The Book has Dash, Fire and Romance ”—THE OvrtooK us 
NO DEFENCE GILBERT PARKER’S 


Great Romance 


“Has araicatle situations and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and plan- 
tation life, and. an appealing love. tale.”"—7he Outlook. The Irish and English tempera~ 
ments are contrasted in many dramatic scenes. -In “NO DEFENCE” Gilbert Park r 
has gone one ‘step higher in his literary career. 4 illustrations. $2.00. : 


SEEING THE FAR WEST By Joun T. Faris. 


A remarkable panorama of the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic glories of 
the states from the-Rockles to the Pacific in the text and with the 113 illustrations and’ 


.two maps, The most complete and comprehensive volume on the territory covered - 


Handsome octavo. $6.00. 


THE BOOK OF JOB By Morris JAstrow, Jr. Ph.D., hee 


“A noble book—all men’s book,”” wrote Carlyle, yet the soul, the beauty and the living 
fire of it hidden beyond a veil of conflicting interpretations. It has been for Dr. Jastrow 


| with his rare insight and charm to! give us this grandly conceived new Faison i of 7 


the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00. 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES 


The biblical gift book of the year for Bible readers of every denomination. 
Bible more intensely human and interesting. 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


IN OLD PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS 


By ANNE HoLiincswortH Waa 
The picturesque, the historic, the social, and human have been gathered and woven into 
this entertaining chronicle. A valuable addition to the literature of earlier days, replete 


By mee GRANT 
It makes the 


. with entertaining information for the traveler as well. 32 illustrations, handsome octavo. 


CLOUDY JEWEL _ By Grace Livincston Hut (Mrs. Lutz) 


The story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an exquisite 
romance and a cheeriul story as heart-satisfying asa fresh-blownrose. Frontispiece, $1.90. 


By JANE ABBOTT 


It is proving one of the most 


popular stories of the season, Frontispiece. $1.75. 


NEW BOOKS EnTERTAINING AND USEFUL 


BOOK PLATES, by FRANK BRANGWYN, Is a collection of 70 book plates, every one 
& little masterpiece in line and tone, splendid examples of Brangwyn’s art. Decorative 
cloth, $12.50, THE RABBIT BOOK, by Professor Washburn; a complete, practical 
manual on the care and breeding of all kinds of meat-and-fur-producing rabbits. 61 
illustrations. $2.00. ‘‘MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK” suits every purse. Menus . 
of’ the simplest, to the most elaborate can be prepared from the hundreds of new recipes, 
Women will ee ie the author’s new method. of presenting them. $2.50. “THE 
CHARM OF FINE MANNERS,” by Mrs. Starrett, will be a great boom to fathers and 
mothers. In a charming way. the author writes about behavior, self-culture, habits, con= 
versation, etc. $1.00. For the Little Tots—THE KIDDIE-KAR BOOK, colored 
pictures and fanciful verses with the true nursery swing and ring, $1.50. THE CHIL. 
DREN’S STORY GARDEN, a collection of stories about animals, children, flowers, elves, 
ete., each one illustrating a Christian ideal of life, 10 pictures. $1.50. YOUR BOYS AND. 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE BEST. ‘In addition to the books on this page we have a 
splendid selection of new LIPPINCOTT’S MERIT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Write for circulars. 


BOYS AND GIRLS Wil Find Delight In These 


ARTHUR, RACKHAM’S new illustrated gife book, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. A 
book of alluring beauty that will delight every. chil Numerous delightful silhouettes, 
peaapicet, in color, handsome binding, uniform. wi “Rackham’s “Cinderella. si Octava. 


PINNOCHIO ; 
Collodi’s delightful Italian classic can now be secured in two beautiful hollday editions 
uniform with Spyri's ‘‘Heidi,” ‘of last season. GIFT. EDITION, 14 pictures in color, 
handsome binding, $2.50, SPECIAL EDITION, .14 pictures in color, mounted on mata, 
exquisite binding, stamped in goldinabox. $6.00 


STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES 


18 famous stories for children. ‘The new title is ‘‘CORNELLI,”’ by the author of “Hell, "4 

It is equally as entertaining. "Ask to see the other volumes fh thisseries. ‘They are beauti- 1 
fully illustrated in color and make the best sort of Christmas gifts for young people. In | 
comparable at the price per volume. $1.50. Binly 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES 

15 favorite fairy and story books, carefully edited and simplified for little folks. ah ti 
fully illustrated. Each, $0.75. 

JANE ABBOTT'S New Sunshine Story is HIGHACRES 

It will Beene nee host of youthful readers who enjoyed ‘*Keineth” and “Larkspur.” is 
trated. $1.7 

DAN BEARD’S New One is THE AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF woop. 
CRAFT AND CAMP LORE 

With 377 snappy illustrations showing just how to do things in the woods. Every boy, ye 
wants‘this book. $3.00 ut 
THE AMERICAN TRAIL BLAZERS SERIES . 


12 thrilling ‘stories of great pioneers. INTO MEXICO WITH GENERAL SCOTT, by 
Sabin, is the new one this year. Itis.astirring tale of the Mexican War. These are splendid | 


volumes for boys. Write for descriptive circular. Each volume illustrated. $1.75. = 


mus 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY “ 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
annem : 
LL ———————————————————————————— 


Longmans’ Publications of Present Interest 


“The most roark le book of ihe year 
or of many years.”—Bernard Shaw in The 
Observer. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB 

8vo. $4.25 net 


Part I contains a description of the existing materials out 
of which such a constitution could be constructed, together 
with an analysis of the shortcomings of the present social 
organization. Part II is devoted to a detailed plan for 
reconstruction, on the basis of a Socialist Democracy, in- 
cluding novel proposals, not only for the rebuilding of 
| Parliament and Local Government, but also as to the de- 
. velopment of the Co-operative movement and for the ad- 
ministration of nationalized and municipalized industries, 
with participation of the workers in their management, 
‘and for a reorganization of the vocational world. 


“Tt is businesslike ; it is suasive; it is worth consideration 
by- all, and especially the middle classes.”—Justice. 


“No one else could have produced the book, because no 
} one else has put in the lifetime of work, both in research 
- and in practical administration, of which it is the climax.” 
—Observer. 


| ECONOMIC LIBERTY 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
wiew. Crown 8vo. $2. 75 net. 

“A collection of essays by Mr. Harold Cox comes 
at an opportune moment. We can only hope that it 
will be widely read, and will fall into the hands of 
those who are now so rapidly assuming the over- 
whelming preponderance of authority in the State.”— 
Journal of Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE WORLD 
WAR 
»- By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois. In 


2 vols. 8vo. $24.00 net. 
[Nearly Ready 
A comprehensive treatise on international law as 
| ‘interpreted and applied during the late war. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. A Treatise 
-. By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., formerly Whe- 
well Professor of International Law in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Honorary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Jurisprudence at Madrid, Corresponding 
woo of the American Institute of International 
aw. 
Tuy Eprrion edited by RONALD F. ROX- 
’ BURGH, of the Middle Temple. Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly Whewell Scholar in the University of Cam- 
bridge, formerly .Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In Two Vols. 8vo. $12.50 net. 
Vor, I—PEACE. 


THE NEW STATE. Group Organization the 
| Solution of Popular Government 


slp By M. P. FOLLETT, Author of “The Speaker of 
' the House of Representatives.” Third. Impression, 
* with Introduction by Lorp Harpane. Small 8vo. 
$3.50 net. 
Viscount HALDANE says: 
“T have ventured to ask the authoress of what Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet has recently called ‘the most sane 
and brilliant of recent works on political theory,’ to 
- let me write a few pages introductory to the next 
issue of her book. . . A set of practical ideas, 
in vital respects not ‘only fresh but full of promise, 
are set forth for consideration. 


pe 1 
arcels of a day go This book choun 
aders, those who are interested in the early settlemen 
“Ohio, those who like small history, personally written, an 
0 are quite, justifiedly interested: in the carly 
und of Ellen Hayes. 
The New England Romance is in effect a different piece 


“work. It is frankly a family story. Where the other 


tale of a countryside, this isa tale of persons written by Fr 
Peabody from the material which his brother Robert had 
lected before his death. It gives, perhaps, greater intimacy with 
fortitude in the presence of life than Ellen Hayes’ book, whict 
deals after all with the fortitude against a kind of life. ‘Thi 
gentle narration of Ephraim Peabody’s story makes his powerfu 
liberal spirit the tenor, the migration, the hardships, the fight) 
ing with disease, incidental accompanitnent, not’ mecessary 
sustainment. 

The historians had different bbiecaves Mrs. Hayes purpo 
definitely to chronicle early days, and illuminates her chroni 
with some interpretations of their spirit. Mr. Peabody mea 
to light a lamp, and the tales of pioneering are but wick ai 
scissors to the flame. 


VENIZELOS ee |. 
' By Herbert Adams. Gibbous: Houshins Mifflin Ce 384. 
Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.65. 


Venizelos—storm center of the recent election—is concede 
by historians to be the most eminent contemporary statesman i 
and diplomatist. Any study of the life of this man, which is so 
integrally bound: up with the Greek struggle for unity and 
dom from Ottoman rule (now happily near an end) must es 
tially be a recital of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century na 
and international movements. Therefore, steeped as he is in 
knowledge of modern European and in particular modern Nea 
Eastern history, Herbert Adams Gibbons, who has told, in a 
entertaining and illuminating narrative, the story of. ‘Pr 
Venizelos, is admirably equipped and qualified for the task. 1] 
Gibbons has spent much of the past twelve years in Greece w 
he has had the opportunity of intimate relations with Venizel 
By recounting, with elaborate detail and with Venizelos as 
protagonist, the story of the Balkans from the middle of 
“Nineteenth Century through the peace conference, a story 
he first told more briefly in his New Map of Europe, Mr. 
‘bons portrays a man of giant mental Proportions, of rare lea 
ship, keen vision and judgment, of unique determination and 
who from first to last has dedicated himself to the attainm 
a ‘single, well defined goal. Venizelos, although | a lawyer t 
training, is, according to his own. statement, 4 “revolutionist: b 
profession” and in all his “ revolutionary ” activities has bee 
‘careless of his own safety. In youth as well as in matur: 
has displayed, in his dealings with the Powers, “a genius for 
ciliation tempered with firmness, which is the statesman’s gree 
asset.’ Mr. Gibbons has contributed a notable addition to mos 
ern biography. EsrHer B. Moss } 


LITERATURE INA CHANGING AGE 

‘By Ashley H. Thorndike. Macmillan Co, 318 pp. 

$3.00; by mail of the Survey, Beez ee eh 

Professor Thorndike, in this study of English literature du 
the Nineteenth Century, has produced a book that throws | 
on the development of social conditions and social though Are 
a new angle. Its radical departure from the dry-as-dust 
tradition i is seen at the very outset where he discusses chan 
the character and size of the reading public in their eff 
literary output. Defining literature broadly ag “wh: a? 


i 


read that moyes/our imagination and sympathy,” he hi 


‘culty in showing that not only are its standards and m 
tinually changing, even at times when regard for past me 
at its highest, but that literature has become, durin; 
century, an immense power for good. Looking into t 
he foresees an even greater concern of writers for sub 
passing interest, comprising the whole complexity of mod: 
a still closer interpretation of life in terms of human i ter 
sympathy. “Social welfare, in whatever form the imt 
of the conditions of living may be advocated, seems 

tinue to lure the literary imagination. The service 

to government, its alliances’ with science, commerce, 
tion, its responsiveness to the influence of. women, 

cern for a more ae, and Present Ses 


By ee s. Hasbrouck 


ion of deen “Mother and ae CA delightful tale of six wide-awake school 
thich gives us hope for the girls who form the V.V. Club; and of the 
hasty beauty, and strong comradeship fascinating times they have. It is just the 
ne of the contributors “sort of story to appeal to young girls who 
Mee to think they are planning their own 
lives without undue interference from ‘“‘the 
oye that beer er Price, $1.75. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN 


By Mary Austin 


aA brilliantly written discussion of the 
responsibilities that are assumed with the 
Tight to vote. Mrs. Austin writes with 
uthority, presenting, without prejudice 
oman’s nachna for citizenship as 
ompared with man’s. Price, Paper $1.00. 

Cloth $1.75. 


FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS 
y Margaret Hodgen 


A history of the growth of industry show- - 
ing how the primitive tool was the basis of 
My srimitive civilization. just as the compli- 
ig cated, modern machine is the basis of the 
“lie of the community. Price, 95 cents. 


, HEALTH AND THE WOMAN > 
be saving of our Taisen.” oe 7% MOVEMENT i 


Agua $1.25. 
‘By Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 


“This book not only destroys many long 
established theories as to what women can- 
not do, but it sets forth a constructive plan 
of health building, based upon simple ab- 
rple ies dominal muscular exercises, which if fol- 
ning little book ‘lowed should eliminate the health Bro 
from the woman movement for all time.” 
The Public. aS Price, 60 cents. 
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BACK OF THE HARPER NAME-103 YEARS OF GOOD BOOKS 


Harper & Brothers 
Announce the Publication 
of the First Two Volumes in 
the Series of Eleven 


" AMERICANIZATION STUDIES 


of the 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


These studies are the results of an extensive investigation and analysis 
of the work of various Americanization agencies. New conclusions 
have been reached through. this investigation, on which more than 
$200,000 was spent. Many startling facts have been brought to 
light which will cause an entire revision of accepted thought in Ameri- 
canizalion work. 
Now Published 


THE SCHOOLING OF AMERICA VIA THE 
THE IMMIGRANT NEIGHBORHOOD 
By Frank V. Thompson By John Daniels 


is a study of the effectiveness of the Immigrant activities in politics, 
numerous formal undertakings to education, recreation, etc., proceed 
educate adult immigrants in the — from an incipient self-reliance which 
ee ecn inn anes mad inl eezens seeks partnership with Americans 

: but brooks no dictation or domina- 
ship. The whole trend of educa- tion. The attitude of the native 
tional legislation in the state and 


born toward these beginnings of 
country at large is critically exam- democracy is examined and criti- 
ined, $2.00 


cized. $2.00 


you will send your name and address, we shall be glad to notify you of the publication of 
the other volumes of this series as they appear. 


Est. 1817 HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 


What is America facing? 


/ 


Are the present strikes the forerunner of something 
still more serious, more sinister? That’s what Whiting 
Williams, steel executive and authority on labor morale, 
wanted to know. So Mr. Williams left his position as 
personnel director of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Com- 

- pany in Cleveland, put on rough clothes, disguised his 
name, and obtained a laborer’s job. 


HE WAS A WAGE SLAVE FOR SEVEN MONTHS 


_ And he saw a lot, felt a lot and learned a lot about 
the state of mind of his fellow-workers. He tells his 
story in his book, 


What’s On 
- The Worker’s Mind 
by Whiting Williams 


The greater part of the text of his book is made up 
from his diary, He was in the coal mines. He was in 
the iron mines. He was in the steel mills. And he was 
there as a laborer, as one of the “hands.” His story is 
important to all who aim to be informed on the laborer’s 
psychology. 


“More interesting than a novel.”—President Thompson 
of Ohio State University. 
ne Illustrated, $2.50 


_. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
NEW YORK 


scholastic arguments. The author ascribes the evils of our tit 


Rig RN ian od ie i+ ho 
OTHER RECENT BOOKS 
fat (Continued from page 330) en an 
tinue and increase.” The current notion that people read fewe 
books or that fewer people read books, he finds, is merely a § 
vival of a chronic complaint; as a matter of fact—quite apa) 
from the improvement of literary taste in newspaper and periox 
ical—more people read good books than ever before in history 


B. L. 
MORALE: THE SUPREME STANDARD OF LIFE AWN} 


CONDUCT re ee 
By G. Stanley Hall. D. Appleton & Co. 377 pp. Pre 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 


i 
ETHICS GENERAL AND SPECIAL | 


By Owen A. Hill. Macmillan. Co. 414 pp. Price, $3. 
by mail of the Survey, $3.75. / 


Dr. Hall’s book summarizes the methods by which morale way 
created and sustained during the war and proposes the applicatioy, 
of these findings. to the problems of today and tomorrow. BN tan 
chief value lies in the convenient assemblage of useful psychologig: am 


data, Laymten will find much of interest in the accounts of pé Spliee 
sonnel work in the army, methods of improving health, rehabi Wil | 
tion, ways of overcoming fear, conserving of soldierly attitudesy nual 
effects of prohibition, and the-psychology of feminism and ind¥ Ha 
trial unrest. The chapter on prohibition, for example, dwells a +" 


the nature of the satisfactions procured by drink and warns @| 
the need to find substitutes. 


On the whole the work will hardly enhance the reputation 
the author of Adolescence. First presented as a series of lecturey 
during the war, it reveals in many places the highly colored ef 
induced by war-time emotions. Besides it views the psycholog 
features in life out of all due proportion. If Dr. Hall 1 
offered the book as a set of psychologic helps toward the solut 
of public questions, he would have remained within his special 
But to call morale, that is, mere feeling, “the supreme stand: 
of life” and to judge policies as good or bad according or n 
as they make people feel in “top-notch condition” is unpardonat 
Under such a principle, false propaganda such as not only Ge 
many but the Allied governments employed, becomes justifi 
if it is worked long enough with sufficient skill. Ethical aims 
objective standards of rightness have thus no meaning as long 
the waves of emotion can be kept high. Even the religion’ 
garded by Dr. Hall as indispensable becomes nothing more th 
an adventure in pragmatic subjectivism. Surely the world ne 
worthier goals for its efforts than the hope of abundant thri 


eEDIe 


~ 
~ 
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In the book by Dr. Hill, a member of the faculty of Fordh 
University, the reader will find conservative teachings upon pro 
lems of private and public life set forth in a series of closely k 


to the subjectivism encouraged by the Protestant Reformatic 
He pleads therefore for the standards of his church as the ol 
way to offset. the disintegration of the home, the turmoil in | 
labor world, the rule of might in international affairs, 
The book affords interesting light on the workings of a train 
devout mind. Some of its conclusions can well be taken to he 
by social workers both of the author’s faith and outside. Oth 
conclusions are not altogether so indisputable as Dr. Hill si 
poses. ¥or instance, it is at least open to question whether 
friends of women’s suffrage deserve the scoldings he deals th 
or whether God has spoken with quite such finality in favor 
capital punishment and against collective ownership. There ¢ 
Roman Catholic writers on social problems whose views of 
in the main much more™ salutary guidance than Father Hill’s. 
Henry NEUMANN. 


\ 


eames cies Lonnie Sian 


EUGENICS, CIVICS AND ETHICS 
- By Sir Charles Walston. Macmillan Co. 

-by mail of the Survey, $1.75. 

This lecture, delivered to the Summer School of Eu 
Civics and Ethics in Cambridge last year, provides an 
introduction to the author’s somewhat forbidding larger wo 
His contention that ethics forms the foundation for civics 
eugenics, and that apart from questions of personal relation 
between individuals these sciences have no interest or useful 
is here informally maintained. Our sociologists din 


accor n 
(Continued on page 334) “ee 


56 pp. Price, $14 
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| SERVICEABLE. 
| _ tianity is a life of sacrificial service.’ 


NEW ‘ “Byergtey Life’’ book 


“The Meaning of SERVICE” 


Will be ready DECEMBER 3rd 


Uondreds of thousands ‘have been helped and in-' 


‘spired by his messages on Prayer and Faith. They 
‘will find this book timely, virile, impressive—and 
equally appealing in its human interest and spirit of 
‘Christian leadership. 


pug The NEED for ‘‘The Meaning of Service’ 


ye rach generation sees some new aspect of Christianity lifted 


_ tothe front. Today the terrific problems handed to us through 
the World War are calling for a type of Christianity which shall 
express itself i in serviceable action. | 


The DOMINANT PURPOSE back ol 
this book 


‘Dr. Grenfell has said—“Religion i is action, not diction.” This 


as been Dr. Fosdick’s keynote i in writing this book. 


The completion of the trilogy 


ee . Prayer (The Meaning of Prayer) deals with the inward prob- 

lems of Christian life; Faith (The Meaning of Faith) with 
| Christian experience; Service (The Meaning of Service) with 
the practical overflow of Christian life. A life that rightly 
conceives of PRAYER, that is dominated by FAITH, must be 
“The inevitable expression of real Chris- 
This is why “The Meaning 
of Service” concludes the group of Dr. Fosdick’s interpretations 


eo of Christian character. 


‘The CHALLEN GE 


Ca the bake of the integrity of Christian character, the progress 
of the Christian Church and of the world, Dr. Fosdick says— 


| “We need a new hatred of uselessness i in institutions and persons, 
and a new baptism of sacrificial and effective service. 


oye), Une 
_ less Christianity can face the tremendous tasks that this new 
i generation presents with an outpouring of self-sacrificing service 
and good will proportionate to the need, we shall register a 
- Jamentable failure instead of the success which we might 
achieve.” 


Tana a edition volume, printed 


on THIN paper, bound in art leather 
cloth, round cornered. PRICE, $1.25. 


, 


he At your - Bookstore + 


HE announcement of 

a new Fosdick book is 
an event of particular 
moment to the Christian 
world. 


FOSDICK’S trilogy on the 


meaning of Christianity— 
“‘The Meaning of Prayer’? 
$1.15 


“‘The Meaning of Faith’’ 
$1.35 


and NOW 


“The Meaning of Service’’ 
$1.25 


The twelve chapter headings 
of ‘‘The Meaning of Service” 


—Service and Christianity 
—The Peril of Uselessness 
—The Strong and the Weak 
—The Abundant Life 
—Self-Denial 

—Justice 

—Small Enemies of Usefulness 
—Cooperation 

—New Forms of Service 
—The Great Obstacle 
—The Motive of Gratitude 
—Victorious Personality 


A WORTH-WHILE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A SPECIALLY BOUND SET 
of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
three ‘‘Meanings’’— 


“The Meaning of Prayer” 
“The Meaning of Faith” 
-“The Meaning of Service” 


The THREE books, uniformly 
bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold stamped, gilt top, with silk 
marker, encased in an attractive 
carton. 

$5.00, postage paid. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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OOK SS iy ee admits th vantages of boarding-out 
a Rae Haaren oe makes an interesting plea for 


Walston, make too much of group associations. Our: caneanonels ges | e erected - ough local ority. Since 
system neglects ethics. To the lack of formulation of a modern attempts to cover so much ground it would have been imp 
ethical code he ascribes much fumbling in the search for truth — by the exclusion of much inconsequent quotation rom th 


. By R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinhorne. Frederick A. Stokes. to collective, private. initiative in social or Ra "Coveon, a 
OLCORD 
Co. 299 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.50; by mail of the SURVEY | ES DERN GREEK STORIES 


$3.75. i by Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides, Di 
Toy-Making is intended apparently to be used as a text houk i og canes een  | Si 00; ie mail of the SURVEY, $2.) : 


in school and a reference book at home for those children and ais ; 
a Readers of Professor Phoutrides’ article [see the SURVEY 
Bere ocre ics mane eeuae eR earn Deere neat ade (a0 October 2] on the relation of the vernacular to the revolu 


The Polkinhorne book is filled with simple illustrations and plans, ROT) be especially intereste din this small eallees 


and the text is sufficiently elementary and detailed. A wide 
variety of toys is pictured and described. ‘The plans given, short stories by various modern writers, dealing one and all: 


while brief, are practical—at least for older children. ‘The book the lives and sentiments of Greek fisher and peasant folk. 


1 as literature; they are fascinating as d 
hould prove useful to a considerable group of teachers, parents - Stories are beautiful Re Ro derreers et cdl x 
ts amateur handicraft bere: aati ag ments of a people’s inner life, picturing the superstition and 


admirable qualities of the illiterate folk as well as their 
nificent generosity and humility, in such a way as to compel sy: 
THE PASSING OF THE POOR pathy with them in their struggles. This is the second vo! 
By M. E. Blyth. Macmillan Co. 126 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; by of an Interpreter’s Series of stories by distinguished contempo 
mail of the Survey $1.60. writers to bring nearer to Americans those splendid peoples of 
In the short space of 126 pages the author attempts to cover Old World, smany of whose children and grandchildren 
a very large section of the field of social maladjustment and the some day be | ‘too per cent Americans.” If the other sel 
_ corresponding remedial efforts in England. Beginning with are as good as this, the enterprising publishers will no doub 
‘several chapters of reminiscences of her nursing experience, rewarded by large sales. 
rather vividly portrayed (but still inferior to that inimitable or 
- book by Nurse Loane, The Queen’s Poor), she goes on to REY subscribers will receive On D 


a discussion of the housing ‘problem, old age pensions or indoor 

care in workhouse or infirmary, the care of dependent and neg- papier 2a special list of Christmas bo 

lected children, and the general responsibilities of boards of a 
“guardians, Miss Blyth decidedly holds a brief for the present offers. Buy your gift books through 


_ Poor Law administration; and. is even inclined to deprecate the © 
\ closing of the children’s departments in the Unions, though she SURVEY and save money. 


ie in the other social sciences, my B. L. aged pensioners and of a good deal of description of conditi¢ 
which, the author admits, no longer obtain. To the Amer ic 
- -‘TOY-MAKING IN SCHOOL AND HOME reader a curious point is the complete omission of any referet 


oy, 


‘ALFRED A. KNOPF BS] 220 W. 42d St., New York 


Sales excl excl ess RAT RAT RRA GE [RETIRE RSI RSE RR : | 7 
pine A great autobiography man i Pie | Re 
Ys Ti ee, . OB OUR 
LETTERS OF A JAVANESE PRIN CESS By Raden Ade K ree) 
Translated from the Dutch by Agnes Louise Symmers. With a Foreword by Louis Couperus Cee * 


als NLY a few of these letters appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, where they attracted widespread. attention: The He 
0 autobiography of a native Javanese woman, probably the first feminist of the Orient, who—almost unaided—accom- 
plished the social and political liberation of the women of Java. ,It describes how she instituted the system of — 
Normal Schools which bears her name; the economic and social conditions in, Java, before and after her efforts; and it 
ends with her death at the age of 24! Couperus, the ce ce novelist, has paid glowing tribute to this, remark- 
able woman in his Foreword. $4.00. net 


i 


yee . _ Notable New Fiction ie Books for Gifts . 
fi MOON. CALE | SAN CRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA 


By Floyd Dell By Joseph Hergesheim 
[Novnsrioyasey one of the most interesting and important » THE record of a happy impression of elusively lovely Habe 
novels of the decade is this story of our own Middle West.’ in many respects Mr. Hergesheimer’s most remarkable 


“A great book And an author full-fledged, assured by this one -_ ance to date—and certainly one of the most unusual 0: 


book of a permanent place in the literature of America.”—Harry : a books. $3.50 net. There is also— a limited, poeielih i edi 
_ Hansen in The Ohicago Daily News. - $2.50 net of 100 copies. yb us $10 
: ° ‘ : ‘ ’ Jae ae é : 
HU. NGER . By Knut Hamsun SEVEN MEN : _ By Max Beerb 
 PAMSoN has just been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature ) FIVE brilliant stories. Including an Appendix and six illu 
for 1920. ‘“ Hunger,” one of his greatest books, is now ready — . f tions by the inimitable Max which have never been publi s] 
in an excellent translation by George Egerton, with an informing } yf pene aroety First edition 2} 000 leas oe aati baictyen? ‘I 
Mb introductory essay by Edwin Bjérkman. $2.50. net i (DN 
YOUTH AND THE BRIGHT MEDUSA A LITTLE BOY LOST oon Ww. H. 
=u By Willa Cather, author of “My Antonia” Illustrated by Dorothy P, Lathrop — 
‘IGHT distinguished stories, “Decidedly a literary event which MSS LATHROP has made a very beautiful edition of 
‘no lover of the best fiction will want to miss.”—N. Y. Times. son’s lovely story for children of all ages. The illu 
‘One of the truest as well as one of the most poetical interpre- are in full color and black and white; there are head 
tations» ‘of American life that we possess.’’—The Dee petace _ pieces to each chapter, end penet title page, sy 
a net _ } 
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As “RHYMES OF CHO CHOo’s GRANDMA” by Mes, 
Frederick Peterson, author of the “Child Health 
ee Al habet.” Illustrated most _ Joyously by Jessie 
espie. Price 20c. 


“CHILD ‘HEALTH > “ALPHABET” by Mrs. 
_ Frederick Peterson. Illustrated. Price 7c. 


“CHO CHO AND ‘THE HEALTH FAIRY”? by 
‘Eleanor Glendower Griffith, with charming illus- 
trations by Jessie Gillespie. On sale at bookstores. 
Price, paper edition, Tie. Board, 60c. — 


: “THE STORY OF ROSY CHEEKS AND STRONG 
HEART,” a Health Reader for the third grade, by 


eh - ‘Illustrated by Dorothy Whitmore. Price 30c. 


s00d Health on Christmas Morning to Al 
ne: American Children! 


| Publishes these bepky: 


+156 Fifth ‘Avenue Tihs 
New York City i 


Price 50c. 


A E dtudy kak Literature of Reha Traditions’ 
J. H. Hanford, Ph.D. Se |. Price, sce 


“AN HISTORY, by W. W. Pierson. 


: DUCATION f AND CITIZENSHIP, ‘by EL yy Graham, LL.D. 


" THE BUREAU « OF EXTENSION 
University of North Carolina 
pobenel Hill, North Carolina os 


nalyzed pee Cont ke 


a 


isco] lian ipeclewinutic, has sgnaeely ‘Te- 
| unreservedly ines the eet guet 
Ai eterminism. Nee. 


NEW CROWELLBOOKS | 


Pers OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


“HISTORY OF FRANCE 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORIES 


FAMOUS PSYCHIC STORIES 


: _ J. Mace Andress, Ph.D. and Annie Turner Andress. , 


‘THE WORLD BEYOND 


| SUCCESS FUNDAMENTALS - 


“COLONIAL PROSE AND POETRY 


A Maswal of 
New Parti in the American Nation, by 


ae YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK 


Price 50c 


Price $1.50 
iF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Battle, LL. | 8 sn Price $6.00 


is IN PHILOLOGY | “(Quartery), edited by Edwin Gres nla w 
Price $3.00 


‘SWISS FAIRY TALES | 
BOY HEROES IN FICTION 


oa - Illustrated. Net $1.75. 
- GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 


Hy a to the World War. Copiously illustrated. Net $1.75. 


By Wittiam H. Bartiett. A standard guidebook in 
citizenship, New edition revised by Henry Campbell 
Black, Editor, Constitutional Review. Net $1.25. 


By Victor Duruy. Edited by J. F. Jameson. Revised — A 
up to present year. Regarded in France as the best. 
short history of that country. Net $3.50. 


_ Edited by J. WALKER McSpappen. Short masterpieces 
of mystery and adventure by world-famous authors, — 
Net $1.50. 9 


- Edited by J. WaLKer McSpappen, A sheaf of thrilling 
tales by great authors. Companion volume to the 
earlier, successful ‘Famous Ghost Stories.” Net $1.50. 


Edited by Justin H. Moore. Selections from Oriental — 
and primitive writings showing interesting parallels 
to Biblical teachings. Net $1.50. 


By Orison Swetr Marpen. An inspiring study of 
‘some of the basic things of life. Net $2.00. 


Edited by WiLtiam P. TreNT and B. W. Wetts. A 
remarkable collection of early American writings 

‘with biographical introductions. Complete in one 
volume. Net $2.50. 


"JUVENILES 


By CHELSEA Curtis FRaser, An entertaining and use- 
ful book telling how our government is run—its de- 
partments, etc. Illustrated. Net $1.75. 


_ By WiiiaM E. GrirFis. Charming stories of the fairies 
and elves who dwell among the Alps. Illustrated i in 
color. Net $1.75. © 


By Inez N. McFez. Stories of David Balfour, Oliver 
- Twist, David Copperfield, Jim Davis, and. oa 


By Inez N. McFee. Stories of Little Dorrit, Maggie — 
‘Tulliver, Eppie Marner, Cosette the French girl, and 
“alas Iustrated, Net $1. 75. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SEA FIGHTS 


By CHELseA Curtis FRASER. From the Spanish Armada 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. ‘ 
426 WEST BROADWAY ' 
NEW YORK 


Conducted by 


STATUS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Labor Organization in War Time. 


®a. What was the National War Labor Board? How was 

it organized? How was its membership chosen? What was 
the war labor board agreement? How does this agreement 
affect trade unions? Were the rules of the board organized 
by the employers? ‘By workers? In what cases were they vio- 

-. lated? How were these violations dealt with? Was the board 
a successful institution? 


b. Why was the National War Labor Board allowed to lapse? 


- What became of the plans it pamatee 
ditions changed? In what way? 


Labor Organization during Reconstruction. 


; Meaneelt. What did it do? 
outcome? 


_ b. How was the presiient’s second industrial conference or- 
ganized? How did its method of work differ from that of the 
first conference? Did it bring in a unanimous report? What 
were the essential provisions of that report? What is the pres- 
ent status of the report? Was it based on sound industrial think- 
ing? On what grounds do you justify your answer? 


The Present Status of Organization. 


=7e@,,. What is the open shop? What is the closed shop? What 
is the preferential shop? What is the works council? What 

‘are the Whitley Councils? 
of trade unions compare with the pre-war membership? Is the 

growth of American trade unions comparable to the rise of 
British unions during the war? What was the underlying eco- 
omic condition which made this growth possible? What are 
ag present tendencies? 


b. What is the argument in support of the organization of 
PadGstial relations. What is the argument opposed? 
varieties of industrial organizations exist in the United States? 
‘What forms were provided by the president’s second industrial 
conference? Have business and industrial organizations changed 
in size during the last hundred years? Has this change affected 
yehe ‘relation of employer and employe? In what respects? 
_ What is the attitude of congress toward trade unionism as shown 
in the transportation act? Is the scheme there elaborated ap- 
Hes plicable to general industry? 


ty References: 
‘ath John R. Commons and others: 


Ss Macmillan & Co. Price, $10.50; postpaid, $10.90. 


_. Ray Stannard Baker: The New Industrial Unrest. Doubleday, 
Page Co. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20.  - ; 
E. P. Dut- 


_ Samuel Gompers: Labor and the Common Welfare. 
ton & Co. Price, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 
Joseph Husslein: Democratic Industry. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
eee $1.50; postpaid, $1.70. 

_ J. M. Budish and George Soule: The New Unionism. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. Price, $3.50; postpaid, $3.75. 

me Frank Julian Warne: The Wikies at War, 
Price, $3. 00; ~postpaid, $3.15. 

The Survey for Nov. 15, 1919, p. 105; Mar. 27, 1920, 819; 


eran,’ 7 1920, p. 424; Oct. 25, Pp. "35; Nov. 8, 1919, p. 53; Mar. 3, 
1919, p. 193. 


Century Co. 


‘The above books may be obtained through the Survey Book Depart- 


JOSEPH K. HART | 


Have economic con- — 


“How was the president’s first industrial conference or- 


Why did it fail? What was the 


How does the present membership — 


What 


History of Labor in the United | ; 


Name? 


Some people think that The ~ 
Association Monthly is a technical _ i 
magazine for workers in the Young |) 
Women’s Christian Association 
alone. f 


Those people 


have not read © 
beyond the name. ; 


The Association Monae is a 4 
‘magazine for thinking women | 
everywhere —in the church, the. | 
school and the college, in industry, 
in community and social work, Int 
the home, in politics. 4 | 


Ao ate isan opinion-making maga- a 
zine which interprets woman’s 4 
thought and activities in education, | | 
religion, economics, international © | 
one npe, community life. ioe 


It isa tool for leaders everywhere | 
in the movement of women toward — 
a better world. d 
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600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


adustrial Problems| 
Public Health 
Social Medicine — 
Social Psychiatry 

- Social toeheloey 


‘ porch aly 
“TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGE 
; GRADUATES ee 
‘Community Service 
Z Medical Social Work 
i oaiate e Social | Work 4 NG: 


nity - leadership 
I Be, hee town commu- 


ea the new Se soe 
er perenne scope of 


Bere aa ve catalogue 


To the young woman interested 


im 


- Christian Social Service 


The Congregational Training School 
for Women 
trains for leadership 


It offers you. the opportunity to fit yourself . 
for the great task of helping to develop a type 
of Christian personality which shall build a new © 


ah social order. 


Its graduates are filling positions as 


f Community House Directors, Directors of Re-— 

 ligious Education, Directors of Young People’s 
Work, Church Assistants, Y.W.C. A. Secretaries, 

_. Girls’ Work Secretaries, Recreational Directors, — 

ae Resident Settlement W orkers, Home and F oreign 
Missionaries. 


It offers a year of intensive training for col- a 
_ lege graduates and a longer course for non-— 
ate graduates. Tuition and board are low and some 
i parsnip aid is given. 


Miss Margaret Taylor, Dean. 
5603 Dorchester Avenue 
Chicago, Mlinois, 


TRAIN FOR SOCIAL WORK 


UNDER THOSE WHO HAVE A | 
_ VITAL DAY-TO-DAY CONTACT — 
WITH THE PROBLEMS OF 


THEIR SPECIALTY, IN SOCIAL | 
WORK OR PUBLIC ni 


| - NURSING. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


ae Becand term work begins F ebruary 
ae | 


- Lecture courses for auditors and — 


‘ - special students pee) ag 


oe ca 


Bank D. sc Directon 
1302 Pine St. gue 


The Cleveland Foundation 


RECREATION SURVEY 


TIME 
Henry W. Thurston 


A study of typical cases of juvenile delinquency which 
_show the relation between spare time activities and a 
_eradaal drifting into delinquency. 


SCHOOL WORK AND SPARE 


TIME 
, G. Bonser 


_ School progress depends upon interests better revealed 
‘by a child’s spare time activities than by any other in- 
fluence either inside or outside the home. 


5 
; 
o 


|" WHOLESOME CITIZENS AND 


SPARE TIME 
és J. L. Gillin 


This. volume shows the factors which formed whole- 
some recreation habits in childhood. 


THE SPHERE OF PRIVATE 


in AGENCIES 
L. E. Bowman and Others 


A study of the sphere of usefulness of those agencies 
-in the field of recreation which are supported by pri- 
li} — vate’ funds, such as churches, clubs, etc. 


COMMERCIAL RECREATION 
Charlotte Rumbold and Raymond Moley 


A study of Cleveland’s profit-making recreational en- 
 terprises, the motion picture theater, the dance hall, 
- etc., with recommendations for licensing and control. 


PUBLIC PROVISION FOR 


RECREATION 


} Rowland Haynes and S. P. Davies 

Recreation supported by public funds is essentially 
large scale recreation whose greatest requirement is 
adequate and well-trained leadership. 


A COMMUNITY RECREATION 


PROGRAM 


; ‘Rowland Haynes and Carlton Matson 
A community recreation program for Cleveland for 
today and tomorrow. 


Bound in cloth at 50c per volume 
$3.50 for the set 


THE CLEVELAND 
~ FOUNDATION 

_ RAYMOND MOLEY, Director 
1215 Swetland Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Vent t You 7 Leskaee for. 
“Christe Gift Suggestions? | 


Here’s One for Three of Your Friends, and 
the Cost to You is Only FIVE DOLLARS 


You know that the regular subscription price of =| 
the Woman Oitizen is {WO DOLLARS A YHAR.. =} 
But it has been an annual custom of ours to make = 
a reduction each year in the subscription price, so ey 
that our regular readers could send the agen = 
to their friends as a convenient Christmas Gift. 


‘FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any 
THREE. addresses you -indicate, together with a 
Christmas card bearing your name as the giver, 


The Woman Citizen 


For a whole year—the livest, newsiest, most in- 
teresting woman’s magazine published today. It— 

is a weekly chronicle of national affairs concerning . 
woman’s progress and advancement, and is pledged y 
to the cause of better citizenship and an ‘intelli- | 
oe use of the ballot on the part of the woman  _ 
voter. 


ty yess 


Every Thinking Woman | 
_ Should Read This Magazine — 


in order to keep up with 
Women in Industry ~Women in the Professions 
Women in Business Women at Home 
Women in Office Women at the Polls 


IN GING) ane e lol's: che a’ steha eo nin eee 
FILL OUT AND . 
RETURN AT Address ...........0..00es be 
SOBSORIPTION 
DEPARTMENT _ Name flee es eine sinieiela alae 
CLTIZEN adit AGGresa ieee. 2 tina slicciees NiciweR sete 
NUENEW YORK Name ......--.: eh eas aa 
tt AETV OSS) 6). ccs piesiare's oeteeiets . 
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THE BUREAU OF APPLIED ECONOMICS ‘ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
STANDARDS OF LIVING: A Compilation of Budgetary 
Gays Studies 
Reyes ; Revised edition, 1920 : 
_ 156 pages. In paper, $2.50; in cloth, $3.00 


The Bureau of Applied Economics has just issued a re 
pined and very much enlarged edition of its “ Standards of 
ving.” 
This volume contains summaries of all of the important 
budgetary studies regarding the quantities and costs of the 
‘items necessary to maintain a family at a proper level of 
‘living. Nineteen of such studies are covered including the 
early studies of Chapin and More as well as the ire 
: ones er the pepone Be aah ay Coperenee Dae 
. Bureau o: abor Stics an e sit 
Bureau of Municipal Research. _ 


| Public Health Nursing “READING. LISTS 
New pamphlet containing suggested reading on varic 


; phases of community health work -(20 cents pos 
May be ordered from Library of the - hi i 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 


Magazine reprints also obtainable. 


; “THE CLUB WORKER” 
a a a 
THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE NATION 
LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS Ey 

A Magazine of True Stories of the Non-Sectarian, Self-Gove 
Clubs that 25,000 Working Girls Have Made for anemia 
‘A Technical Magazine for Recreational Workers. 

Send $1.00 for sia months trial subscription. — 
Address, 130 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. _ 


One of the 
forty- fwe 
drawings of 


Duncan, ™ 
oral h ¢ rf 
C= 


HIS novel begun more than twen y 
_ years ago, contains nd finest of the mas- 


DYARD KIPLING’S 
PRSE 
USIVE EDITION, 1885- 1918 


stamped, gilt top. 
- "3 verse. 


Contains | all of 
pene with complete- 


Net ‘$3. 50 


E DILNOT _ 
IGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


IMPLETE picture of England, since 
he war, is sa best clue to Nae nter- 


, Net ih 
ZAR ADMIRAL SIMS 
HE VICTORY AT SEA © 

IS is the first complete and authentie 
story of our naval activities during thc 
collaboration with Burton J. Hen- 
nek Net yee 


: 


sina? een digcrased novel of the 
! “Rich and brimming with the 
ie humor, as light and dry and 


“ST osiabieaee Be 


Net ri 
“At all booksellers. ae 


‘Walter Jack . 


) _ by the man best fitted to tell it. Writ- 


spicy as that mountain air she 


HLY bound in blue silk cloth, gold 


Ee facinating, story of Ton Bugoak ae 
who in his own lifetime witnessed the 


OMRISTLAN SCIENCE 
JAMES 1 SNOWDEN 


The Truth About. 


Christian Science 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Western a4 


This book covers the whole ground 
of Ohristian Science im its origin and 
history and present condition and 
prospects, 


It aims to tell the truth about the 
founder and the faith of this.cult in 
@ plain but kindly way, spiced with 
genial satire and humor. 


_ The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquaters: Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 1 126 ne Wabash Ave 
Gincinnati, 420 Bim St. 
Nashville, 711 Church St. 
St. Louis, 411 N. Tenth &t. 
coohlig enero ey 

6 aburn ave, 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bldg., Sixth Ave. & Wood St. 


| J - | 
Could you read with your hands? 


Thousands of blind must! § 
$10 will pay for a Testament 
and $2 for a Gospel in blind 

# type. Souvenir verse free. 
‘Help us also give the Bible 

? to immigrants, seamen and 


the poor. 
‘Write us about Annuity Bonds. 
Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield, 


Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, Holman, 
Nelson, at Special Discounts. 


Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 5th. 
‘No change in date. Free literature. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 


675 MADISON AVE. (111TH YEAR) NEW YORK 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 334) 


SANITY In SEX 

By William J. Fielding. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. 333 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 

Survey. $1.95. 

Women’s WILD Oats 

By (Mrs.) C. Gasquoine Pavey. Fred- 

erick A, Stokes Co. 238 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.70. 

After a brief introduction and a discussion 
of the decay of “ figleaf morality,” with the 
recognition of the importance of controlling 
venereal disease, the author of Sanity in 
Sex devotes four chapters to the govern- 
mental program for the protection and edu- 
cation of enlisted men. He then shows, in 
Chapter V, the extension of- this work into 
our industries. Sex instruction in the schools 
is considered, and this is followed by a gen- 
eral sketch of the development of the sex 
hygiene movement. Under the headings, Sex 
Knowledge as a Prerequisite of Parenthood, 
Sex Enlightenment and Conjugal Happiness, 
and Sex Ignorance,’ he states the arguments 
in favor of sex hygiene. The- history of the 
movement in favor of birth control is given 
in Chapter XI and the author expresses his 
strong approval thereof. The importance of 
psycho-analysis is i ied in Chapter XII. In 
‘the last chapter the author advocates ade- 


“accurate and the book is readable. 


Theological Seminary 


Snowden’s: name is sufficient 


guarantee as to the thoroughness of the 
treatment of this vital subject, as to the 
frankness with which it is handled, as 
to the truthfulness and depth of the 
research and as to the finality of the 
conclusions. 


Cloth Binding, $2.40, postpaid 


Senp FoR Descriptive LEArLer 


quate wages as a fundamental necessity if 
we are to avoid sexual immorality, A well 
elassified and comprehensive bibliography is 
appended, 

While there is nothing new in the material 
presented from the standpoint of the student, 
the volume is one of real merit. The tone 
of the author is balanced; his statements are 
On the 
whole it is an excellent presentation of re- 
cent developments in a most important field 
and will commend itself to thoughtful people. 


Mrs. Hartley is an English writer whose 
earlier works, The Truth About Woman, 
and Motherhood and the Relationship of the 
Sexes, are not unknown in America. 

. The title given this volume is open to 
criticism and Mrs. Hartley’s treatment of 
the subject is also somewhat sensational. 
The sub-title indicates the subject matter, 
Essays on the Refixing of Moral Standards. 
Mrs. Hartley is concerned over the changes’ 
wrought by the’ war in England. The en- 
trance of women into many industries and 
the demonstration of their physical and men- 
tal ability, good wages, new standards of 
clothes, leisure, etc., have provoked a great 
reaction against household duties. Litera- 
ture reflects the change. Old love stories 
ended with marriage, the new love stories 
begin with the wedding ceremony. The ab- 
sence of fixed standards is shown by the fail- 
ures of married life. Present laws on divorce 
are futile. New ideals are needed, Pros- 
titution and sexual irregularities have in-— 
creased. Illegitimacy and lack of strong 
character go together. These are the problems 
discussed, with many concrete illustrations 
from present-day England. The specific 
suggestions for changes in the English treat- 


ment of disorganized families, illegitimate 


children, etc., need not be considered here. — 
Barring the method of treatment, which | 
the reviewer does not like, he gladly recog- 
nizes that the author is dealing with real 
and important matters. Her comments are 
often keen and her vision penetrating. In 
the main her attitude is conservative except 
in her belief that it may be well to recog-- 
nize in special cases “honorable partner- 
ships outside of marriage, not necessarily 
permanent, with proper provision for 7 
future.” Car. KELseY, 
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